

























































































































605. 
— — x 
MISCELLANIES. 
yan i { i last week's Galaxy 
ar in Spain, We gave io the ' 
: oa — work describing the ship North Caro- 
, ing the port of Gibraltar. The work is by a 
— who says he has encountered some difli- 
me mking the publication, and very modestly ex- 
* were owa diffidence in the character of his work.— 
oot 


his apprekensions on this score will soon be banished, 


Ge favorable reception which his book cangot fail to 


It is, as the title imports, a journal of a residence 
gravels ia Spain, which the author entered from 
. and visited Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, Hew Cas- 
01d Castile, Cordova and Seville. The work is full 
incident and interesting description, and seusible ob- 
tions ; it is written in a simple, animated style, and 

' reader at once gives the writer his entire confidence, 
; be perceives that the narrative is whoily free from any 
tion or labored attempt at effect. In the contents 

— of the chapters, for instance, one head is “ inter- 
ion” of his journey, which on reading the chapter, we 
to signify @ robbery, and a murder of thedriver of the 
, Weconfidently recommend the work as one ex- 
im ly entertaining and justrective, and ove which will 
credit to the intelligence, good sense, and accom- 
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horns caught the fluttering silk and nailed it to] a 
the baards of the barrier. 


and under the arm, and presenting the right 


moment to eye his antagonist. Then, if he be} t 


ae, 


A have attracted our attention, we quote the descrip- 


‘on ofa bull-Gght ; and though the reader may have read | picador. ‘The bull was met by the lance just as| 
of this exhibition before, he will not, after having | je rose on his hind legs to make his last bound, 
begun this, lay it aside until he bas Ginished it. Jand was turned dexterously aside. | Without 
To give a idea of the mode of attacking | checking his career, he darted at once upon the 
he bull, it may be sufficient to describe an indi-| second picador, drawn up behind his comrade. | 
idual fight, by far the most bloody of many that) This second attaek was more successful. The} 
saw in Spain. Qn the occasion to which I al-| lance of the picador was driven in by force, and 
Je, the bull, though, he bore the name of novillo, | the horns of the infuriated animal entered deep 
28 sturdy .beast, who might have counted | into the side of his. victim. The wounded horse 
rum. ‘Though not large, the conformation of now turned to escape in the direction opposite to 
his bult could scarce have been more powerful. | that whence this unseen attack had came ; but ‘he 
le was rather lightly built behind, widening, | was instantly overtaken by the bull, who, goring 
,in span towards the shoulders, which |him in the flank, threw his head upward, and 
ed as foundation to a thick neck and short} completely overturned both horse and rider. But 


ng, but stout and well pointed. His coat was | darted upon his fallen adversary, and most unluck- 


k and shoulders, where it became thick and | picador, trampled him under foot, and drove his 
surly, like the mane of a lion. . |borns deep into the saddle. The anxiety of the 
This bull had taken the place of a companion | multitude was now at its height, and horror was|- 
» had preceded him to slaughter, in the narrow | plainly painted upon every countenance. The 
mtry which leads from the toril to the arena-—| men rose from their benches, and some seemed 
chulos* having taken their stand with the| preparing to rush to the rescue of the picador. 
wo picadorest drawn up behind them, the sig-| Some of the women uttered prayers and crossed 

was given and the trumpets sounded a martial | themselves, whilst such as had infants, clasped 
serish. The gates were at once thrown open to} them tighter. At this moment the chulos came 
it a passage into the lists, and we now first) yp with their cloaks, and drew the bull to another 
poveted the bull, such as I have described him, | quarter of the lists. It-was for @homent uncer- 
mdeavoring to force his way through the iron | tain whether the fallen man were dead or living ; 

e which separated him from the toril. The} but being at length raised from the dust, it ap- 
animal had been tormented by separation | peared that he had sustained no serious injury. 
his flock, by confinement, by tortures to which | The horse, being ghe more prominent object of 
is lacerated ears bore testimony, and by desires | the two, had attracted the chief attention of the 
ich had been pampered, but not gratified. At/ bull ; but adeep rent in the jacket of the picador, 

moment a prick from a forero in the lobby | showed ho w had been his escape. 
aused him to turn about, when he discovered an} Whilst this was doing, the first horseman, who 
' ipto the lists, and rushed at once | had turned the bull, rode round the lists to take 
ily in, hoping. doubtless, that he had at last! his place in readiness in the rear of his comrade. 
ound an open road to conduct him to the fertile] His second effort to turn,the bull was less success- 
pes of the Guadiana, where he had so long} ful than before; probably through the fault of the 
signed lord of the herd. ‘ ; horse, which being imperfectly blinded saw the 
is moment is one of the most interesting Of| pproach of his antagonist, and retreated side- 
whole spectacle. The bull is seen coming! ways before him. The lance of his rider was 
forward in mad career; his tail writhing furious- forced in, and the bull darting his horns into the 
ly, head down, mouth foaming, nostrils wide open | side of the horse held him securely to the barrier. 
and fiery, and eyes glaring fiercely through the| "The picador now abandoning his lance caught 
matted curls of his forehead ; whilst the red rib-| the top of the barrier, and being assisted by peo- 
Fai boo, nailed with a barbed iron to his neck, flutters | pie from without was drawn over into the lobby. 

mi wildly back, and serves at once asa torture and|‘The chulos again diverted the attention of the 
device. Having reached the centre of the arena,| byl], He released the horse, and the wounded 
he discovers that his hope of escape was illusory, | beast no longer supported by the murderous horns 
he pauses, glares with wonder upon the multitude | which had rendered support necessary, staggered 
drawo up in a continuous ring around him, and sideways towards the centre of the lists. At each 
who greet his arrival with shouts, whistling, and step the blood gushed in a torrent from behind his 
the waving of garments. But though astonished, | shoolder, until he fell motionless to the earth. 
heis not terrified. Determined to make good his | ‘The saddle and bridle were at once stripped from 
retreat, he endeavors to accommodate his bewil-| the carcass of the horse, and carried away to lead 
dered eye to the broad day of the arena, and to} another to the same doom. 
seek out an enemy upon whom to wreak the first} Meantime the second picador raised his horse 
efforts of his ſury. — from the ground, reached the saddle with the as- 

No soonerthen did the bull discover the chulos, | sistance of a chulo, and commenced spurring the 
fluuering their gay cloaks, and inviting-him to vic-| mangled beast around the arena. I felt more for 
tory by showing a disposition to fly before him, | this poor horse than I had done for his hireling 
than he made after the nearest at the top of his| rider, when trampled beneath the feet of the bull. 
speed. ‘The chulo, thus warmly pursued, waved | He was an el tly made animal, once doubtless 
his crimson-tfoak to the right and left, to retard | the pride of .the Prado, and fit to have borne a 
the progress of the beast by rendering it unsteady, | ‘7egri beneath the balcony of his mistress. He 
and, having with difficulty reached the barrier | even yet showed a shadow of his formet grace, 
Without being overtaken, he placed his feet upon | ang something of his former ardor ; for though his 
the step, and grasping the top with a certain hand, | bowels were gushing from his side, and were at 
leapt at once into the lobby. ‘The escape of the | each instant torn and entangl-d by the spur of the 
chlo was by no means premature; the bull | picador, he still struggled to.obey. In this sad 


- , condition the poor horse made several times the 
pte ng pe cheats, are dressed as majos, some it | circuit of the lists, his bowels getting nearer and 
beauti —— are seen to peculiar —— nearer to the ground, until they actually reached 
ee —— ereamented * — —< — it, were drawn a while over the dirt, and were at 
and shoe-ties, and in the hair. ides a work-| length trampled upon and torn asunder by his 

Sule atti handkerchief foating from either pocket, each in gr Even yet he continued to advance, 


chule ° 
— the ban fle anos te. — — and would perhaps have stood another attack, had 
tThe picadores wear Moorish jackets embroidered with | not the audience, barbarous as it was, interceded 
teld,large at hats of white, ornamented with roses or|in his favor. He was led staggering away, and 
y : € | as the gates closed upon him, we even lacked the 
armour to protect the leg. Their lance is long and hea- | Poor satisfaction of knowing that his sufferings 
with a small three-cornered point of steel at the end. | were over. 
is premed by ——— —————— — were now cleared, and 2 * 2 
the pi deeper : ance ©!) dering about unopposed, came at length to 
ey deed eatra the ball off, but does him little 8 Shich was — the blood of his comrade. 


injaty ; indeed it may rather be fensive, . 
than as an offensive we " — —— hen he had rooted the ground awhile, he turned 


the bull and the picador, thedanger is altogethe he | hi ich i ins ae ‘meen 
tide » thedanger is a r on the! his nose high into the air; snuffing the passing 
Keen iate aad hia rider. The picadores enter the yand then, having sought in vain to discov- 
—2* oftheir natural death. ‘They are booght for | et the passage by which he had entered, mite 9 
yong ——— — * by 2 single —2 _ st seth all . 

Mooritt » lists | was very nearly successful ; 
cal ind arera tee Gente ee wom — stant balanced in uncertainty on the top, and in 
& the teat of the pi "have a geod cyere. | the next fell back intothe arena. ‘This new hope 

maining, he Picador. If they have a good eye re- : . ‘ 
Wire ofthe sands it with his pocket handkerchief. The | thus speedily defeated, he bellowed in a low in- 
the dust; infeed on oer —222— nee in | distinct tone, and being excited by the taunting 
a —— dint of spurs to pay his deveire to the | Shouts which greeted his failure, he fell to wreak- 





























he gallant bearing sfthe ales 2 a striking contrast ng * fury upon the dead body of his first vic- 
| opm Satins lo: the signal falls, _ By this time the picadores were again mounted 
Capes round the silent circle’s peopled walls and in the lists. The first horse was forced round 
Beonds with lashing spring the mighty brute, and overtaken in his flight as before, and being 
Th wildly staring, sparns, with sounding foot, gored behind fell back npon his rider. ‘The chu- 
Mere, there, he nnily Fashes on his foe ; los with their cloaks most opportunely diverted 


FF 


—— — once hang ae the attention of the bull, and the grooms hastened 


to raise the wounded horse and drag him out of 


ne as 
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anxiety ; for the bull, having aimed his blow,} the chulos, now become bandevi:‘e 
dropped his head-to cover it with his horns, and,| self before the bull, and invited him to attack by 
shutting his eyes, darted upon his enemy. This| brandishing his weapons. When at last the bull 
nts of its author. Among the numerous passages | first effort, however, was unsuccessfully made, or} rushed with closed eyes at his antagonist, the 
at least it was defeated by the address of the| banderillero likewise ran to meet him, and direct- 
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rrached the barrier at the same instant, and, as been either broken or dislocated ; tor the leg, be- 
the legs of the fugitive were vaulting over, his| ing useless : wd dangling dehind, as he was forced 


way upon the three which remained to him.— 


The fate of the next horse was 7 decided, 
Excited by victory, the bull now makes for the| and was eve more shocking. [He received a 
picador. Here is ier situation which would} single gore it: the belly ; the whole of his bowels 
furnish a fine study for the pencil. The picador is} at once gushed out, and with an agonised moan, 
seen drawn up at a short distance from the barrier,| he commences! .scratching them convulsively with 
with his lance grasped tightly in his right hand} bis hoof until ahey were completely entangled. 


Hitherto the bul alone had been the assailant ; 


shoulder of his horse to the attack of the bull—| he was now in his turn to be the sufferer and the 
Before aiming his blow, the bull usually pauses a| assailed. Some of ihe chulos, having laid aside 


heir cloaks proceede d to arm themselves with 


cowardly, he paws the ground, bellows, and| Sanderillas—light das ts which have a barbed 
makes a great display of valor, going backwards| point and are adornec| with fluttering papers of 
all the while, as if to gain space for his career ; variegated colors. Tbe chief art in placing the 
but in reality to place a greater distance between| banderilla isto make the bull attack. - If he do 
himself and his adversary. Such, however, was| not, this operation, like tire final office of the ma- 
neither the character nor conduct of the bull in| tador, is full of danger; fu" @ Capricious motion 
question ; indeed, no sooner had he cleared his} of the borns by a cowardly bull is infinitely more 
horns of the cloak of the chulo, than he moved at| to be dreaded than the straig"ht forward career of 
once towards the first picador. The shouts of} a claro. The bull in question was of this descrip- 
the multitude now gave place to silent glances of| tion. With a dart therefore .in each hand, one of 


lere,. placed him- 


ing the darts at each side of Lis neck, allowed the 
horns of the animal to pass un der his right arm, 
whilst he ran away to gain ilre security of the 
lobby, or to get a new supply of banderillas.— 
With the repetition of this torture, tie bul! became 
madder than ever; rubbéd his neck against the 
boards of the barrier in the vain hope .¥ allevia- 
tion—a hope which was set at nought by his own 
ill directed exertions, or by the malice of t,10se in 
the lobby who would reach over and fore? the 
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curity. He caught the animal by the left horn, 
then aiming a certain blow with a short wide dag- 
ger, he druve it deep into the spine. “A convul- 
sive shudder for a moment thrilled over the whole 
frame of the victim—in another he had passed the 
agony.* 

At this moment the gates on the right were 
thrown open, and three mules rushed in, harnes- 
sed abreast, and eovered with bells, flags, and 
feathers. Their driver hastened to fasten a strap 
round the horns of the dead bull, and dragged 
him to where lay the carcasses of the two horses. 
Having tied a rope about their necks, he whipped 
his team into a gallop, and the impatient beasts 
stirred up a cloud of dust, and left a wide track 
to mark the course which had been passed over 
by the conqueror and the conquered. The canal- 
la too, who had jumped into the lists to spat with 
the novillos, unmindful that the animal, which to- 
day furnished them with amusement would to- 
morrow supply them with food, now jumped upon 
him, greeted him with kicks, and even fastened 
upon his tail. Trumpets had announced the en- 
try of the bull, trumpets are again heard at his 
departure. But who can recognise the proud 
beast, which a few minutes before overturned ev- 
erything before him, in the unresisting carcass 
which now sweeps the arena. : 

Scarcely had the gate closed, when the trum- 
pets once more sounded, and a novillu embolado 
was let into the lists; by this time filled with a 
ragged crew having hats, caps, or handkerchiefs 
on their heads, and their backs partially covered 
under the remnant of a cloak or blanket. Now 
begins a most singular scene. The bull, taunted 
by the waving of jackets, cloaks, and blankets, 
pursues and tramples upon one, tosses another 
into the air, and dragging a third along by the 





darts deeper, until at last the persecuted be'ast 
bounded foaming and frantic about the arena. 

The bravery of the bull, though fatal to the 
life of more than one victim, can never avail to 


i, armed with a pair of horns, which were not | the fury of the animal was not yet satisfied. He} save his own. Nor, can the torments he has suf- 


fered, be urged in alleviation of his destiny. The 


of arusty brown, darkning into black towards the | ily came upon that side where lay the entangled| laws of the Plaza are inexorable—his name is 


Muerto, and the red ribbon fluttering from his neck 
proclaims that he must die. The corregidor is 
seen to wave his handkerchief, the trumpets blow 
a warlike blast, and the matador faces his antag- 
onist. 
The man who now entered the lists at the sound 
of the trumpet, was no other than the priacipal 
matador of Spain—Manuel Romero by name, if 
my memory serves me. He was a short man, 
extremely well made, though inclining to corpu- 
lency, with small regular features, a keen, sure 
eye, and such an air of cold-blooded ferocity as 
became one whose business it was to incur danger, 
and to deal death. The dress of Romero was that 
of a majo, covered with more than the usual quan- 
tity of lace and embroidery; his hair combed 
backwards and platted into a flat queue, was sur- 
mounted by a black cocked hat. In his left hand 
he held a sword, hidden in the folds of a banner 
which was fastened to a staff. The color of this 
banner was red, deepened here and there into a 
deadlier die, where it had been used alter former 
combats to wipe the sword of the matador. It 
was to him at oncea trophy and a buckler, as with 
the warriors of old, who carried their achieve- 
ments emblazoned on their shields. 
Romero did not enter with the jaunty air of one 
who knew his own force and despised his adver- 
sary ; nor as though he had to hide a faint heart 
under a careless brow ; but with a fearless, deter- 
mined, yet decent step. Having approached the 
box of the corregidor, he took his hat and 
made a low obeisance ; then returned the saluta- 
tions which greeted him from the whole circuit of 
the amphitheatre. This done, he threw his hat 
away, brushed back a few hairs which had es- 
caped from the platting of his queue, stretched 
his limbs to ease the elastic tightness of his cus- 
tume, and then taking his well tried blade from 
beside the banner, he displayed a long straight 
Toledano, such as were once worn by cavaliers 
and crusaders. 
Meantime the chulos were occupied in running 
before the bull and waving their cloaks in his 
eyes, in order to excite the last fit of ferocity, 
which was to facilitate his own destruction. In 
this way, the bull was enticed towards the spot 
where the matador awaited him. Holding out 
the banner, he allowed the animal to rush against 
it, seemingly astonished at its little opposition.— 
This was twice repeated; but on the third time 
the matador held the banner projecting across his 
body, whilst with his right hand extended over the 
top, he poised and directed the sword. Here is 
the last and most interesting moment of the whole 
contest; the multitude once more rise upon the 
benches, and each assumes, according to his dis- 
position, a defensive or intimidated air. All eyes 
meet upon the glittering point of the weapon. The 
bull now makes his final career ; the banner again 
gives way before him; his horns pass closely be- 
neath the extended arm of the matador, but the 
sword which he held a moment before is no lon- 
ger seen. It has entered full length beside the 
back of the bull, aud the cross at the hilt is alone 
conspicuous. 
Having received his death blow, it is usual for 
the bull to fly bellowing to the extremity of the 
arena, and there fall and die. But the animal 
which had this day sustained the contest so nobly, 
was courageous to the last. He continued to rush 
again and again with blind fury at the matador, 
who each time received the blow on his deceptive 
buckler, laughed scornfully at the impetent rage 
of his victim, and talked to him jestingly. The 


and cries, whistling, and the cloud of dust which 
rose from the trampled benches, mingled with the 
clang of trumpets to proclaim the triumph of the 
matador ! 
A few more impotent attacks of the bull and 
his strength began to pass away with the blood 
which flowed fast from his wound, spread itself 
over his shoulder, and ran dowr his leg to sprin- 
kle the dust of the arena. At length he can no 
longer advance ; the motion of his head becomes 
tremulous and unsteady ; he bows to his fate, 
uses a moment upon his knees, and then with a 
ow, repining moan, settles upon the ground. At 
this moment a vulgar murderer came from behind 


cloak, at length escapes with a portion of the tat- 
ters hanging to his horns, to the infinite amuse- 
—*— of all except the sufferer, who must go half 
' naked for the remainder of the winter ; and who, 
tutthermore, if hé be not hurt, is beset: and banged 
for his clumsiness by the blankets of his compan- 
ions. 
I had seen enough of this, and was turning 
away in disgust to leave the ampitheatre, when I 
was met by the matador Romero, who had con- 
cealed his gala dress under a capa parda. He 
made at once towards a pretty girl in a black man- 
tilla who sat near me during the whole entertain- 
ment. The flourishes of her fan and the wanton 
glances of her rolling eye had long since proclaim- 
ed the courtezan. Having unfolded his cloak aad 
made his obeisance, Romero presented her with a 
small iron barb, strung with a red ribbovo. The 
whole iron was stained with blood, and the ribbon 
was the samz fatal device, which had fluttered from 
the neck of the last muerto. 





“Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 

Full in the centre stands the bu!! at bay, 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast 

And foes disabled in the brutal fray ; 

Aad now the matadores around him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand ; 

Ounce more through all he bursts his thundering way— 
Vaia rage! the mantle quits the conynge hand, 

Wraps his Gerce ceye—'t is past—he sinks upon the sand ! 
The Childe. 





The following spirited lines are by the Author of 
Pe.nam and the Disownep. 
KNOWLEDGE. 


“*Twas midnight—round the lamp which o’er 
The chamber sheds its lonely beam, 
Is widely spread the varied lore 


admiration of the audience was now complete, } 


Which feeds in youth our feverish dream— - 
The dream, the thirst, the wild desire, 
Delirious, yet divine—to know !— 
Around to roam, above aspire, 
Aud drink the breath of heaven below !— 
From ocean, earth, the stars, the sky, 
Co lift mysterious Nature's pall, 
And bare before the kindling eye 
la man, the darkest mist of all !— 
Alas! what boots the midnight oil? 
The madness of the struggling mind ? 
Oh, vague the hope and vain the toil 
Which only leave us doubly blind ! 
What learn we from the Past ? the same 
Dull course of glory, guilt and gloom ! 
IT asked the Future—and there came 
No voice from its unfathomed womb. 
The sun was silent, and the‘wave ; 

The air replied but with a breath ; 
But earth was kind, and from the grave 
Arose the eternal answer—Death ! 

And this was all; we need no sage 
To tegch us nature's only truth ; 
O fools! o’er wisdom's idle page 
To waste the hours of golden youth! 
In science wildly do we seek 
What only withering years should bring— 
The languid pulse, the feverish cheek, 
The spirits drooping on their wing. 
Even now my wandering eyes survey 
The glass to youthful glance so dear ; 
What deepening tracks of slow decay 
Exhausting thought has graven here ! 
To think, is but to learn to groan. 
To scorn what all beside adore, 
To feel amid the world alone, 
Ao alien on a desert shore, 
To lose the only ties which seem 
To idler gaze in mercy given! 
To find love, faith, and hope a dream, 
And turn to dark despair from heaven!” 





Compromise of Crime. lt seems from an article in the 
‘ast Edinburgh Review on the Causes and Prevention of 
Crimes, that the compromising of thefts and robberies is 
reduced, in London, to a system. The following facts up- 
on this subject are curious. 


The curious and important subject of Compro- 
mising crimes by money paid through the medi- 
um of thieftakers, occupied a large portion of the 
Committee’s labours. The evidence ‘is for ob- 
tious reasons not annexed.’ We beg leave to 
doubt the propriety of this reserve; being of o- 
pinion that the public have a right to full inform- 
ation as to the conduct of all official persons, and 












angry tail; red rolls hi *s di . 
— glow erold. | the lists. The thigh bone of the poor animal had 


the barrier, where he had hitherto remained in se- 


knowing too that forbearance towards the guilty 





result is highly disgraceful io the inferior agents of 
the London Police. 

A great majority of these cases have taken 
place where large depredations have been com- 
mitted upon country bankers. Two banks, that 
had separately been robbed of notes to the amount 
of £4000, recovered Them on payment of £1000 
each. In another case, £2200 was restored out 
of £3200 stolen, for £230 or £240. This bank 
having called in their old circulation, and issued 
fresh notes immediately after the robbery, the diffi- 
culty thus occasioned was the cause of not much 
above £10 per cent being demanded. In anoth- 
er case, Spanish bonds, nominally worth. £2000, 
were given back on payment of £100. A sum 
not quite amounting to £20,000 was in one case 
restored fur £1000. In another, where bills had 
been stolen of £16,000 or £17,000 value, but 
which were not easily negotiable by the thieves, 
restitution of £6000 was offered. for £300. The 
bank in this case applied tw the Home Office for 
a free pardon for an inforarer, but declined adver- 
tising a reward of £1000, and giving a bend not 
to compound, es the conditions of such 

In another tase, £3000 scems to have been're- 
stored for £19 percent. In another case, where 
the robbery was to the amount of £7000, and the. 
supposed robbers (nist notorious “ putters. ep” 
and “ fences”) have been apprehended, and re- 
manded by the magistrates for examination, the 
prosecution was suddenly‘ desisted from, and the 
property subsequently restored for a sum not as- 
certained by your committee. Inthe case of an- 
other bank, the sum stolen, being not less than 
£20,000, is stated to have been bought of the 
thieves by a receiver for £200, and £2800 taken 
of the legal owners, as the price of restitution.’ 
The Committee add, ‘it is evident they have 
not been informed of any thing like all the trans- 
actions that must have occurred under so general 
a system ; yet they have proof of more than six- 
teen banks baving thus sought indemnity against 
their losses—that stolen property, exceeding in 
value £200,000, has been the subject of such ne- 
gotiation,—and that near £12,000 has been paid 
by bankers only, accompanied by a clearance 
from every risk, and perfect impunity.’ 





Comparative Statistics. In anew new table 
recently published by M. Bulbi, entitled The 
French Monarchy compared with the other prin- 
cipal States of the Globe, are found the following 
curious comparative calculations : 





Proportion of Revenue to | Proportion of Army te Popu- 
Population. lation. 
Every inhabitant. Johabitants. 
Great Britain, £2 12 0| Russia, Isoldierto 67 
France, .» 1 41] Prussia, “6 80 
Netherlands, 1 09 | Austria, Se 118 
Prussia, 0 13 7 | France, -" 138 
United States, 0 97] Netherlands, “ 142 
Austria, O 8 1{ Great Britain, “ 229 
Russia, QO 49 | United States, “ 1977 
ion of Debt to Pop-| Proportion of the Fleet to 
ulation. . Population. 
Every {nhabitant. | Vessels of the Line and Fri- 
Great Britain, £34 15 2 gates. 
Netherlands, 25 120 Inhabitants 
France, * 8 16 0} Great Britain, 1to 82,970 
Austria, 1160 & Norway, 154,60 
United States, 1 42 Netherlands, 
Prussia, 1 32] France, 290, 
ia, O 16 9 | United States, 316,000 
a, 686,350 
' Austria, 2,909,004 
Proportion of Representation to Population. 
Indabitants. 
Norwa: hes 75 deputies or 1 to every 14,000 
Great Britain“ 658 “ of 1 25,466 
Netherlands “© 110 “ or J «& 565,846 
United States“ ‘187 " or 1 sa 60,129 
France « 640 e⸗ or 1 « 74,418 





Colour of the Eyes. It is a remarkable fact, 
aud no less so, as having remained so long unno- 
ticed, tbat in Britain the dark-coloured eye is al- 
ways found to prevail in the neighbourhood of a 
coal mine, and where coal is used as the general 
fuel: while, on the other hand, the light or blue 
eye belongs to those districts, in which that min- 
eral is not used ; and notwithstanding the number 
of persons continually pouring into the coal dis- 
tricts, from other parts of the country, in conse- 


lency, in the former, of the dark eye, especially 
among the children, is so evident, that whoever 
will take the trouble to make the observation will 
most assuredly acknowledge the accuracy of this 
statement. In what way the sulphurated hydro- 
gen, &e. occasioned by the coal fire, affects the 
pigment of the iris, it is not now my intention to 
inquire. I consider it sufficient for my present 
purpose to establish the connexion between the use 
of coal and the dark colour of the eye; though, 
from repeated observations, I feel assured, that 
there are more curious facts connected with the 
subject than have yet come under the notice of 
physiologists ; and which, when properly devel- 
oped, will considerably alter the bearing of many 
opinions, hitherto entertained.—Rev. T. Price, on 
British Physiology. 

Too polite. A first rate ‘ Mississippi snag,’ 
from Kentucky, meeting a powdered French dan- 
dy in the streets of New-Orleans, on horseback, 
as he passed the equestrian Monsieur near a =— 
dle, the boatman made a sweeping bow, pulling 
off his hat at the same time, and giving it a low 
swing, at which th mettled steed, not fancying 
such grace, took fright and left the Monsieur to 
make a pedestrian retreat out of the mire. With 
a national characteristic of his urbane country, he 
returned the salute, but could not refrain from ex- 
claiming, ‘ saire, you are a little too d—nd polite, 
saire.” 

Odorous Wood. A traveller, who visited the 
chateau of Tarasp, (Switzerland) was struck in 
almost every apartment with the perfume of the 
pinus cembra, (stone pine) of which the wain- 
scoting and different articles of furniture consist- 
ed; and considering that the wainscoting at least, 
must be some centuries old, he justly considered 
it as surprising, that it, should have continued to 
exhale this perfume for such a length of time, in 
undiminished strength. Owing, it is presumed, 
to the smell of this wood, apartments wainscotied 
with it are never infested with bugs or moths. It 
is a species of tree, however, becoming very rare 





has often thrown suspicion on the innocent. The 
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MESSRS. OWEN & CAMPBELL. 
These gentlemen have had their public controversy in 
Cincinnati—with all the apparatus of appointed media- 
tors, and formal municipal preparation, and carly and 
loud proclamation through all that region. When we first 
heard that this regular war of words was intended, the 
report seemed too absurd to be believed—and the purpose 
altogether too silly to be by any means put in practice — 
Mr. Owen by the nuinerous, extreme, and long continued 
follies to which his life and large means have been devoted, 
has put himself out of the pale of rationality, and, with all 
whose minds are not tinctured by the same false principle 
which pervades his, can have no power and be subject to 
no acceuntability. The belief of every sane person must 
be that Mr. Owen is tending towards iusanity—and their 
expectation, that he will sooner or later, reach it; of 
course, vothing that he should do, unless it were a wise 
thiug—could surprise. 

When he publicly undertakes to prove in public, against 
all comers, the falsity and evil influence of religion, he 
acts in character, Outcasts from humanity—who confound 
themselves with the beasts that perish, and can no better 
than the beasts see in nature the signature of God, and 
the destiny of manin his weakaess and strength, his striv- 
ings and his hopes,—may be expected to ascribe all 
evil to that which they who are not yet brutified 
regard as the source of all good. But when a clergyman, 
a professed minister of the gospel, accepts the challenge, 
we could hardly think him little better than the equal of 
the challenger in point of sanity. But we are satisfied, 
that in this opinion we erred. Mr. Campbell is‘a man of 
better sense tan we supposed him to be ; and he had bet- 
ter reasons for this singular procedure than we attributed 
to him. That he had good reasons we do not say ; but, 
the accounts of the debate which have reached us, make 
it obvious that much may be said in favor of the course he 
saw fit to take. The public interest felt in the affair— 
manifested not less by the character of the public prepar- 
ation for it, than by the attention with which the conflict 
was regarded during the many days which it occupied,— 


transaction. It is certain that Owenism as this peculiar 
form of insanity is called, has made great progress in the 
regions of the west. The unsettled state of society, and 
the general want of fixedness and established precedent 
and custom incident to a new country, were favorable to 
its progess. Probably it had infected many and was op- 
erating with some power, in places where no overt 
acts as yet bore testimony to its prevalence. Perhaps 
there was no better way of meeting the evil and subduing 
it, than this. At least, some good of this kind may well 
be expected from it. In the Cincinnati Chronicle of April 
25, there is a long, and we should think a very just and 
sensible account of the whole affair. We make the fol- 
lowing extracts from it. 


_ ‘The debate between these two individt ‘> commenced 
in this city, on Monday, the 13th inst. and .. .s contined 
nine days successively. Seven Moderators were chosen, 
any three of whom were authorised to preside over the 
meetings. There waseach day of the debate, an audience 
of more than 1200 persons, many of whom were stran- 
gers, attracted to our city by the novelty and importance 
of 1 ¥ discussion. 

* It will be recollected that Mr. Owen proposed to prove 
that all the religions of the world were founded in the eat, 
ance of mankind—that they are opposed to the never chang- 
ing laws of our nature—that they are the only source of| 
vice, disunion and misery—and that they are the only bar to 
the formation of a society of virtue, of intelligence, and of| 
charily in ils most extensive sense. To sustain ihese posi- 
tions, Mr. Owen produced and read the following ‘ Twelve 
Fundamental Laws of Human Nature.’ 


These twelve ‘laws’ or ‘gems,’ as Mr. Owen calls 
them, amount to this,—-that infants are born with 
different physical, moral and mental organizations, no 
two having the same—that every individual must like or 
dislike just what is agreeable or disagreeable to his organ- 
ization—and that each one becomes good or bad, superi- 
or or inferior, absolutely according to this original organ- 
ization and the circumstances surrounding him, without 
having any power over the influence of these circum- 
stances. 


‘It will be perceived, that these ‘twelve gems,’ which, 
until disinterred by the ‘ forty years’ labor of their diseov- 
erer, had Jain buried for two thousand years,’ are little 
more than the substance of certain lectures on the ‘ Social 
System’ of » which have already been pro- 
nounced by Mr. Owen, in all the great cities from London 
to New-Orleans. That he has succeeded in impressing 
their trath upon a ‘ingle one of his hearers, it would be 
hazarding too much to admit: and so far from having es- 
tablished, or even sustained, to any tolerable extent, the 
several positions in his challenge, we believe we are 

xing the opinion of nine-tenths of his audience, whea 
we say, that a greater failure has seldom been witnessed 
on any occasion. All admit that the talent, the skill in 
debate, and the weight of proof, were on the side of Mr. 
Campbell. Those who believed this philosopher of cir- 
cumstances’ and ‘ parallelograms’ to be a great man, ap- 
pear to be sadly disappointed ; many of those inclined to 
his theory of ‘ social compacts,’ have relapsed into a state 
of sanity ; while the disciples of infidelity have either 
been shaken ia their faith, or provoked, that their cause 
should have been so seriously injured by mismanagement 
and feebleness. So far as it regards the cause of truth, 
this discussion has been forlunale, but so far as it respects 
the peculiar views of the challenger, unfortunale. We 
have already questioned the sincerity of Mr. Owen's ex- 
pectation that his challenge would be accepted. The rea- 
son for giving it is obvicus enough. His new system was 
falliag into disrepute,—his doctrines were beginning to 
pall upon the public ear,—those who had been enchanted 
by his theories were disgusted with their practical results, 
—and New-Harmony was a striking, we can hardly say, 
living memorial of the egregious folly of his Utopian 
schemes. To sustain his character as a moral reformer, 
and gratify his ambition for notoriety, it became impor- 
tant to keep alive public interest upon the subject. The 
challenge was therefore given in New-Orleans for effect, 
and was republished and perverted in its meaning, for a 
similar purpose in London. Mr. Owen's real or assumed 
enthusiasm on the subject of reforming the world, seems 
to be in no manner abated by his signal discomfiture at 
this meeting. 

‘Mc. Campbell,. after making an j effort for 
several days to confine his opponent to the points in dis- 
pute with them, set out to establish the truth of revelation, 
and to apply the precepts of christianity to the present 
condition and future hopes of mankind. In doing this, he 
manifested an intimate acquaintance with the subject. He 
is undoubtedly a man of fine talents, and eqally fine at- 
tainments. With an acute, vigorous mid, quick percep- 
tions, and rapid powers of combination, he has sorely puz- 
zled his antagonist, and at the same time both delighted 
and instructed his audience by his masterly defence of the 
truth, divine origin, and inestimable importance of chris- 
tianity. That Mr. Campbell would bring forward any 
new facts upon this subject was not to be expected; but 
he has arranged, combined, and enforced those already 
existing, in a manner well calculated to carry, as we are 
informed it has in several instances, conviction to the 
doubting and sceptical mind. * 

* We think that much the smaller number of his hearers 
were apprized of the overwhelming mass of evidence 
which exists, in support of the authenticity of the scrip- 
tures. By this discussion, a spirit of inquiry has been zet 
afloat, and she sources from whence this testimony has 
been drawn and the mode of its application, pointed out. 

In this, it is, that we anticipate a result from the contro- 
versy, more beneficial than was generally expected, prior 
to its commencement. As it regards the reputation, for 
talents, piety, and learning, of Mr. Campbell, his friends 
have no cause to regret his present visit to our city. The 
same cannot, perhaps, be said of the infidel followers of 
Mr. Owen. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to say, that the 
signs of the times are tly deceptive, if the ‘ Twelve 
Fundamental Laws of Natnre,’ by which Mr. Owen, with 
the aid of a tew parallelograms, is to fonn an‘ entire new 
state of existence,’ are destined speedily to super- 
cede the divine laws of the ‘ Twelve Apesties.” We have 





No faith in the overthrow of the established order of soci- 
ety and the great system of christianity ; even by the con- 
joint attacks of the New Lanark Philosopher and Miss 
Fanny Wright. Uf the genius, the wit, the ridicule, and 
the argument of such men as Hume, and Voltaire, and 
Condorcet, and Gibbon, and Paine, have failed to arrest 
the mighty and wide-spreading march of the christian re- 
ligion, it requires no small degree of credulity to believe, 
that Kobert Owen can never be successful. “As well might 
we anticipate, that the sun at his command would stand 
upon Gibeon, or the fiery comets be staid in their erratic 
wanderings through the regions of infinite space.’ 


Another Cincinnati paper, the ‘Pandect’ speaks thus 
of this transaction. 


‘ The public debate on the truth or falsity of Revealed 
Religion, appointed some months ago to be held in this 
place, between these.two gentlemen, in consequence of 
a challenge given by the latter and accepted by the former, 
commenced on Monday, the 13th inst. and was continued 
through the whole week. From the partial attendance 
we were able to give the sittings, making due allowance 
for partiality to the right side, we readily accord with the 
general opinion expressed, that Mr. Campbell had deci- 
dedly the advantage over his opponent, and managed the 
defence of the Christian cause, in an able and _ interesting 
manner—showing himself a skilful master of the tactics 
of disputation. On the whole, we aie not without hopes 
that the controversy may be followed with good effects. 
The cause of revelation has been clearly shown to be 
supported by a vast body of conclusive evidence, internal 
and external, and we are happy to be informed that more 
than one individual previously inclined to skepticism, or 
confirmed in it, have, during the discussion, had their 
doulsts and difficulties entirely solved, and now express a 
full conviction of the truth of Christianity. 

‘A short-hand writer was employed to take down the 
debate, the whole of which will be published.’ 


The Cincinnati Crisis, of April 23, adds the following 
circumstance. 


‘ At the close of the debate, Mr. C. stated, that whereas 
there had been, during the discussion, such insulting sud 
indignant reflections cast upon the Christian religion, and 
those who were teachers of it—without exciting any ex- 
pression of disapprobation from the audiences, that he 
felt anxious, as the report of this meeting would be spread, 
probably over all the civilized part of the globe—that it 
should be stated from what motives these feelings were 
suppressed; whether it was from the charity and forbear- 
ance which the Christian doctrine inculcates to mankind ; 
or whether the audience entirely consisted of Infidels, or 
persons opposed to the dissemination of Christianity. To 
prove this, he desired that all who had been actuated in 
their conduct by the former of these causes would signify 
it by standing up; when almost the whole audience, con- 
sisting of probably ,2,000 persons arose. He then re- 
quested them to be seated, and that all those who had 
been influenced by the other reason would stand up, when 
he could not count more than four. 





Mr. Parsons Cook, has made a communication of a col- 
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precision in the transaction of the business in relation to 
the financial administration—grant all this—sonve part of 
it we should by no means be disposed to deny—iissume in 
addition that whatever defects there may have bien in the 
financial administration of the institution, are entirely rem- 
edied—of which there is no doubt, and those gentlemen 
who have lent their aid for this purpose are certainly en- 
titled to the thanks of the community, and the more so, 
since they have not been actuated by any hostility or par- 
tiality to any individuals ; or influenced by any religious 
or political faction, but by a regard for the iuterests and 
usefulness of the institution—take into csnsideration also 
that they are Unitarians, and then see how Mr. Cook's 
note will read. 

After stating what he has heard, he says ‘ certainly this 
matter ought to be alicnded to.’ Does this mean that 
the accounts ought to be examined, vouchers produced, 
&c.? Notat all. for according to Mr. Cook’s piece in the 
Advertiser, every thing seems to have been done in this re- 





spect that is neccssary or practicable. No, the conclusion 
is as follows— We here see the necessity of having other 
men besides a collection of Unitarians, in the board of 
overseers.’ ‘The argument stands thus— 

Some Unitarian members of the corporation were not 
exact in their accounts. 

Some other Unitarian member's of the corporation have 
put the accounts in a good train. 

Therefore— 

‘We see the necessity of having other men besides a 
collection of Unitarians, in the board of overseers.” 

This is a very logical sy logism, it is mere, it is theoleg- 

The truth is the electors in Mr. Cook’s own senatorial 
district anticipated him in this very matter, and perceiving 
the necessity of having other men besides a collection of 
Unitarians in the board of cverseers, they last year elected 
Mr. Dickenson of Amherst inte the Senate, who is not a 
Unitarian, aad he was acc ordingly a member of the board 
of overseers of the college last year. For ourselves, how- 
ever, we confess that we are not able to see the slightest 
and most remote connexion of this matter with either Uni- 
tarianism er Trin‘tarianism; or that Mr. Cook’s statement, 
of the facts whi ch he says ‘ Providence’ threw in his way, 
involves eithy ¢ the ‘ prosperity of his country’ or ‘ her [its] 
religion’ we arr utterly unable to comprehend. 





It mo y be sport to you but it isdeeth to me. Though an 
agita’‘ion and overturn iu the government may now and 
they be usefal,when it is not conducted like the sacking and 
plundering of a town taken after a siege, where the object 





umn to the Daily Advertiser, in which he says : 


‘Providence has thrown in my way certain facts, hav- 
ing a vital bearing on the ity of my country and her 
religion, and these facts I have honestly and fearlessly dis- 
closed. I could do noless. My conscience bears me wit- 
ness that a strong sense of duty impelled me.’ 


And what readers do you think these facts are which 
bear so weightily on the prosperity and religion of the 
country, and which Providence threw in the way of the 
Rev. Mr. Cook, and which he felt himself impelled by a 
strong sense of duty to disclose? [hey are, as we under- 
stand Mr. Cook, involved in the following questions, and 
also in some statements made by him in relation to the for" 
mer treasurer’s accounts being not very carefully kept. 


‘Were Dr. Kirkland’s accounts, after bis resignation, 
properly adjusted? Were they adjusted in a manner en- 
tirely satisfactory to all the members of the corporation? 
Were there not some who believed that he had ordered 
and received large sums of money from the Treasurer, 
which had not been voted by the corporation, and to 
which, of course, he was not properly entitled? I would 
inquire, in particular, whether, under his direction, a fund 
of $25,000, given by the State in 1814, for education of 
indigent young men, was not expended, at the rate of from 
four to six thousand dollars a year, and some of it upon 
the sons of wealthy parents, till the whole was gone? I 
would .sk whether he did not expend, no doubt in a way 
which he thought right, but without the direction of the 
corporation, from seven to eight thousand dollars of the 
theological fund? I would ask whether, during his presi- 
dency, more than $80,000 were not charged for repairs and 
incidental expenses, exclusive of buildings? I would ask, 
whether the corporation did not at length become alarmed 
at the amount of his expenditures, and expressly prohibit 
his making any further drafts upon the Treasurer without 
their order? I would ask whether, subsequent to thiz, he 
did not order and receive from the steward, without au- 
thority from the corporation, $2,000? And I would ask 
whether, in settling his accounts, these unaathorized or- 
ders were not admitted as vouchers, and the amount of 
them allowed? Sueh a settlement might perhaps consti- 
tute a complete adjustment of accounts ; but would it con- 
stitute a proper adjustment? But Mr. Lowell is authorized 
by the President to say, that ‘ he was fully discharged.’ 
what grounds was he discharged? On the ground that he 
had received and appropriated all monies according to 
the direction of the corporation, and has exhibited regular 
and satisfactory accounts of all his various receipts and 
expenditures’ or on the ground that he was presumed to 
have acted with good intentions, and to have disposed of 
moneys in a way which he t t proper and right? But 
a liberal grant was made to him, iu consideration of the 
eminent services which he had rendered to the seminary.’ 
I would ask whether the corporation were all agreed ia 
making this ‘ liberal grant ;’ and whether it did not con- 
sist almost entirely of a debt which, after all orders and 
charges had been allowed, was still due from the Presi- 
dent, and which it was supposed could not be easily col- 
lected ?’ 

As we now understand Mr. Cook he did not intend, by 
his first publication the note to bis sermon, to charge any 
former officer of the college, alluded to by him, with em- 
bezzlement. The following is Mr. Cook’s original note. 

I have been credibly and repeatedly informed that the 
accounts of the late President and Treasurer of Harvard 
College have never been properly adjusted, and cannot be. 
A large sum is said to be missing, and cannot be found.— 
Certainly this matter ought to be attended to. The peo- 
ple havea right to know what has become of thie money.— 
And we here see the necessity of having other men, be- 
sides a collection of Unitarians,in the board of overseers.’ 

Mr. Lowell understood this to be a charge against those 
gentlemen, that they had ‘ embezzled monies belonging to 
the college.’ We will not say what construction Mr. Cook 

. intended should be put upon it; we will, however, venture 
to say that any person would not be chargeable with ab- 
surdity or stupidity for giving it that construction. Mr. 
Cook, however, now expressly disclaims any such mean- 
ing. He says— : 

‘ But can there be nothing in the way of the proper ad- 
justment of accounts of long standing, but —— 
fraud? May there not have been carelessness, inaccuracy, 
and unintentional mistakes and errors, which rendered it 
difficult, if not impossible, properly to adjust them? I ad- 
ded,‘ A large sum is said to be missing and not to be 
found.’ But is money never missing, except when it is 
embezzled, or intentionally concealed? Gentlemen need 

not trouble themselves to disprove or deny charges, which 
never have becn urged against them.’ 

This we understand to be an explicit avowal, on the 
part of Mr. Cook, that he never did intend to charge either 
of those gentlemen with anv act inconsistent with the 
most perfect honesty and good faith. We are very glad 
to find that he makes this avowal; it was beeause we had 
put a different construction upon his note that we were 
induced formerly to take notice of it ; and we must say, 
that if he meant merely to intimate a want of judgment in 
appropriating funds or care in keeping accounts or exact- 
ness in transacting business, he expresses himself in an 
awkward, obscure and mysterious manner. 

Suppose then Mr. Cook to be correct to the whole ex- 
tent of his implications and assertions, admit that the 6- 
nances of the college were, heretofore, badly managed, 
that the accounts were negligently kept and negligently 
settled—that there was more or less of bad judgment in 
the application of the funds, and want of ‘formality and 


On sals and appointments, which the whole community, as 


is not merely to turn out the incumbents, good, bad and 
indifferent, to make room for others,—for a new and more 
voracious swarm,—still the process, whether conducted on 
principle or in a vindictive spirit, is attended with a great 
deal of suffering aad a great deal that is revolting. When 
men respected by the community, who have faithfully and 
honorably discharged the daties ef their offices, whose fam- 
ilies depend upon the income of their offices for support, 
whose habits have become so assimilated to the duties of 
their offices that they are unfitted for any other employ- 
ment, are thrust out without ceremony and at once strip - 
ped of all resources and means of getting a livlihood, it 
raises in the mind the inquiry, What is government institu- 
ted for? How great a portion of its patronage is it allow- 
able to distribute from the mere personal motives of favor- 
iteism and vindictiveness ? Of the sixteen millions annu- 
ally paid out of the treasury, is it a principle and a part of 
the genius of opr institutions, that one quarter shall be paid 
out merely to gratify the partialities and antipathies of 
those in power for the time being, without any reference 
whatever to the public interest or public service? We hard- 
ly think the public opinion in the U. States, will bear out 
the expenditure of a very large proportion of the public 
funds, upon those principles ; by no means so large a pro- 
portion as has taken these ehannels already since the ac- 
cession of the present administration. 

We have, heretofore said, and we repeat it, that occa- 
sional political overturnings and renovations, are highly 
useful in ferreting out old abuses and shaking off incum- 
bents, those who are literally incumbents, and nothing but 
incumbents. We are willing to believe, in fact we know, 
that some of the late revolutions in some branches of the 
government, have placed in office quite as good and in- 
deed better men, than those who were discharged. It 
would indeed be remarkable if this were not the case.— 
But then again there is an appalling catalogue of dismis- 


well the friends as the opposers of the administration, a- 
gree unanimously in ascribing to absolute personal favor- 
itism and vindictiveness, indulged with a disregard and ut- 
ter contempt of individual merit, and public opinion, and 
the public service. Every one who follows the course of 
reform, can name over appointments of men who are, by 
general consent, utterly incapable of discharging the du- 
ties imposed by their offices, and whose undertaking them 
secms to bea mere burlesque, and whose salaries might 
just as well be appropriated to the maintenance of white 
elephants after the fashion of the Pegu. The most stren- 
uous supporters of the administration do not pretend to 
vindicate some of its measures, and many of them, with 
Mr. Miller of Tennessee, openly and unequivocally express 
their disappointment and disapprobatiun. 

It is of but little importance to us by what party the af- 
fairs of the republic are managed, provided they are man- 
aged with some reasonable regard to the general interest, 
which we would as soon see promoted by General Jackson 
and his friends.as any other President and his friends. But 
when we witness all the distress consequent upon these 
changes of officers, while many are retained who are a 
dead weight upon the community and many discharged who 
have faithfully and honorably done their duty, and many 
others appointed in their places by no means so well qual- 
ified to fill them, when we hear those who recently so 
loudly accused the former administration of corruption, 
openly professing motives of personal favoritism in the 
distribution of public patronage, and declaring that the 
influence of appoiatments and even the post office are to 
made use of as instruments to support men who are not 
willing to rely upon the force of unbiassed public opinion, 
we cannot but agree with the New York Evening Post, in 
the opinion, that all the measures of the administration 
cannot b expected to meet with the general and unani- 
mous approbation of the community. 





Catholic Relief and Disfranchisement Bills. The Cath- 
olic relief bill has passed. ‘The royal assent was given to 
the bill April 13. _ It had produced already a conciliatory 
effect in [reland. Some of the Brunswick clubs in Ireland 
had dissolved. There was to be a conciliation dinner at 
Arshell, at which the leading and most influential gen- 
tlemen, Catholic and Protestant, and many of the clergy 
on both sides had signified their intention of attending. 
The Disfranchisement bill received the royal assent at the 
sametime. The Relief bill passed to a second reading in 
the House of Lords, on the 4th, after glebate of two suc- 
cessive nights by a majority of 150 votes. It passed on 
the 10th in the 3d reading, by a majority of about 120. 
It was to come into operation on the 23d, when the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury and Lords de Clifford 
Arundel, Dormer, Stafford and Petre would take their 
seats, as members of the House of Lords. 

The debate on the Catholic Relief Bill was begun in the 
House of Lords, April 3, by a’speech from the Duke of 








Wellington in support of the bill. He was followed by 





‘the Archbishop of Canterbury against it. The Bishop of} Representatives elected in Boston. War 
Ox» ord, Lord Somers, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and | George Blake, Lemuel Shaw, Joha D. 
“iscount Wicklow spoke in favour of it. The Primate of  Kendali, Benjamin Russell, Seth Knc 


Ireland, the Duke of Richm ond, the Earls of Winchelsea 


Saliesbury, and Earl Enniskillen spoke against it. The 
debate was then adjomne:i to the following day, when 
the Earl of Guilford spoke against the bill. Lord Lilford 
and the Earlof Westmoreland in favour of it. Lord Sid- 
mouth spoke in reply to the Earl of Westmoreland. The 
Earl of Liverpool supported the bill, and Lord Tenterden 
supported it. Earl Grey made a long speech in favour of 
the bill, and the Earl of Eldon, a long one against it. 
Lord Plunket made a speech in support of the bill.— 
Lord Farnham spoke against the bill, and the Duke of 
Wellington closed the debate in favour of it. The ques- 
tion was then taken ; contents, present 147, proxies 70— 
217; non contents, present 79, proxies 33—112 ; majority 
in favour 105. 

British Revenue. The accounts of the British revenue 
to April 5, exhibit an increase on the whole revenue of the 
year, compared with that of the preceding year, of £575,- 
594. The revenue ofthe quarter compared with that of 
corresponing quarter of last year, suffered a decrease of 
£546,912. 

Silk and Wine trade in France. A remarkable stag- 
nation of trade is complained of in France, particularly in 
the Wine trade,'and among the Woollen and Silk manufac- 
turers. 


A terrible accident happened at Hyde on the Ist of April, 
at about half past 9 o'clock in the evening. ‘The cotton- 
spinners who turned out at Stockport, amounting in num- 
bers to 10,000, have been mainly supported by those spin- 
ners who remained in full work in other places, particular- 
ly in Manchester, Hyde, and the peighbourhood. The 
master manufacturers resolved, in consequence, to reduce 
-the wages of those employed, while the turn-out contin- 
ued, aad published an adress to the operatives, who met 
in great numbers to consider it, at the Norfolk Arms in 
Hyde. The club room in which the meeting was held, is 
15 yards long and 6 yards wide. Six or seven hundred 
pesons, including females, attended at half past 8; and 
in about an hour afterwards two beams gave way by 
which about 300 persons were precipitated into the room 


below. The floor of that room also guve way; and the, 


whole mass decended into the cellar. The noise was 
heard alloverthe town. A scene of herrible confusou 
ensued. Twenty-nine were killed, and ten or twelve oth- 
ers where not expected to reccover.—Daily Adv. 

Attorney General. Mr. Tindall is to be promoted to the 
office of Atorney General, in place of Mr. Witherel, who, 
as our readers will remember, made a very bad hand of it 
opposing the Catholic relief bill, in the house of Commons. 


Theatricals. On Monday evening at the Tremont, we 
had the good old comedy‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ It 
was intended to show Mrs. Barrett in ene of her favorite 
parts ; it succeeded in this, and also in showing therest of 
the company to very good advantage. Hyatt, a sort of in: 
dispensable there, successfully deviated from his common 
course of acting, in which the principal fault is sameness, 
mannerism some critics would say, and gave us a capital 
Tony Lumpkin. Smith, always respectable, had here un- 
usual life, and Field, gave a good representation of Mar- 
low’s friend. Old Hardcastle was far from contemptible, 
and old Madam Hardcastle held out to the last, affair pic- 
ture of an avaricious matchmaking character, foiled and 
cheated in every attempt by her own spoilt child Tony.— 
We cannot but 1@tiee an evident improvement in the com- 
pany at large, since they have depended more upon their 
own resources, than upon the attractions of tragic stars.— 
Upon the whole this play was as well, if not better sup- 
ported, than any comedy we have seen performed there 
this season. 

Mcs. Barrett is an old favorite. We think she has not 
lost ground since we saw her last, and thodgh late in the 
season, we hope her ripened talents and unimpaired bean- 
ty will contInue to draw full houses. In the Rendezvous 
on Tuesday she was perfectly successfal. 

Mr. Young is getting fair houses at Old Drury,—and is 
deserving them. His company seem to have entered up- 
on thejr summer engagement with vigor. 

Mr. Hunt and Miss Phillips, excellent singers both, are 

‘now engaged there, and we are glad to say draw full hou- 
ses. On Wednesday evening we perceived some slight 
affection of Mr. Hunt’s voice, apparently by a cold, tho’ 
in general it was powerful and musical. Some of the high 
notes in ‘ Let fame sound the trumpet,’ were filled with 
tones exceedingly musical and clear, perhaps more so than 
any male veice we have heard this season. The daett, 
‘Tho’ you leave me now in sorrow,’ was ‘beautifully sung. 
Miss Phillips has one of the most silvery voices we ever 
heard. 








A COMMUNICATION. 


War Department. 

Major Nourse. The Chief Clerk of a Department 
should. to his principal stand in the relation of a confiden- 
tial friend. Under this belief, I have appointed Doctor 
Ranpouru, of Virginia. I take leave to say, that, since I 
have been in this Department, nothing in relation to you 
has transpired to which I could take the slightest objection ; 
nor have | any to spggest. 

Very respectfully J. H. EATON. 

May 24, 1829. 

Even a school boy would observe the elegant terseness 
and propriety of this letter. Why should the Chief Clerk 
stand in the relation of a confidential friend to the Secre- 
tary ? Because the Secretary has a confidential friend to 
whom he wishes to give the salary. Why should Secreta- 
tary Eaton make known to Mr. Nourse that his successor 
was from ‘ Virginia’? Because it was a piece of information 
which might be gratifying to Mr. Nourse. Why does Mr. 
Eaton say, ‘ take objection’? Because nobody could make 
the slightest objection or take exception to his so saying. — 
Why does Mr. E. say he has no objection to ‘ suggest’?— 
Because he had just said nothing had transpiredto which 
objection could be made, and it is good logic to say ‘ ar- 
gal, I shall make no objection.’ 

It is really gratifying to meet with such instancas of el- 
egance and refinement in our public men; and to see a 
handsome thing done so handsomely. Bat since there is 
likely to be frequent occasion for communications of this 
sort, and every one who is called upon to make them may 
not be master ef Mr. Eaton's grace and felicity of expres- 
sion, | recommend as a model, with suitable alterations, a 
note addressed by Lord North to Mr. Fox ona similar oc- 
casion, which J find in Parr's Characters of Fox ; it is as 
follows :-— 

‘ His majesty has thought proper toorder a new com- 
mission of the Treasury to be made out, ia which | do not 
see your name. NORTH.’ 

Early notice.’ Mr. Van Buren is noted for his address, 
and politeness, and is, we understand, one of the most 
promising characters in the new administration. He does 
not turn out the clerks of his deparment without giving 
them ample time to seek out a new employment, pack up 
their furniture, make their arrangements to move, &c.— 
Ecce signum. 





Derantuent or Sratz, 
April 28, 1829. 

Sir: You will please to consider your employment as a 
Clerk in this Department as terminating with the present 
month. it is left optional with you to contioue it until 
that period or not; my object in giving you this early no- 
tice being merely torender the change resulting frodf an 
unpleasant duty on my part, as little disagreeable to you 
as possible. 

With the best wishes for your future welfare, 
obedient aod humble servant, 


Mr. Wittiam Stave. 
An early notice of two days '—Uapleasant duty ' 


1 am your 
M. VAN BUREN. 


| JobuP. Rice, Otis Everett, William Foster 
j — 
and Harewood, the Bishop of London, the Marquis of | Samuel Austin, jr. Cyrus Alger, Samuel 
| drew J. Alleu, Levi Bartlett, Adam Bent 


just made its appearance under this 


the assailants. Happily, none were killed, 

three were severely wounded—one in the ¢ 
musket ball, and one in the thigh. We h 
news from the scene of riot, but suspect thet) 
been some serious work, as the sheriff, we 


icals has come forth from our Latin School! he 
made there hy the boys. Poor fellows, they 
whipped out of their nonsense before it is ¢ 


cle upon the pronensity which the Bostos. bey# 
imitate the freaks and the notions of their alll 
Diogenes of old, whenever there is a bustle 
to be rolling their tub. Upon the present 
ever, they have aimed at a higher mark, 
of the torrent of periodicals, which is so 
ed upon us, have commenced a weekly x 


title. 


by those who were not inclined to be , 
he would be wanting in judgment as well as 
would damp that ardor of youthful . 
censure, or nip so young a rose bud with the Gam 


were partly urged to their undertaking by the@ 
other schools in Massachusetts. But this is 
ly reason—they are actuated by a belief ial! 
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So trusted, 
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James Bowdoin, William W. Blake, A 
W. Child, Joseph H. Dorr, Daniel Denay, je 
Joseph Eveleth, Henry Farnam, L. P. Geo 
Gray, Prentiss Hoobs, Francis Jac 
Winslow Lewis, Thomas Melville, Hemea 
Lowell, jr., Wm Lawrence, Thomas Minas, G 
jt» Henry J. Oliver, Benj. T. Pickman, lenne 
ner Phelps, Robert G. Shaw, 1. Thorndike, j 
hinson, Thomas W. Ward, Edmund Weigh, je, 
Williams. 
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The garland of Flora. A very beautifel 











by Messrs. S. G. Goodrich, and Carter & Heades, 
intended in part to excite a new or 

Floral pursuits, by exhibiting a list of the —— 
flowers, with apposite passages both from 
modern pocts. Some of these remiad 2 of thew, 
times, when the relation of things withea & 
within was felt, and when universal nature way, 
sal language more intelligible and more 
bal signs; and all serve to gratify that ¢ 
desires to see the light in which these beanties of 
have been viewed in various ages, and note the 
shadows of meaning which men of genius 
with them. : 

The volume consists of a collection of 
in prose and verse, so distributed, as to fall 
priate heads, and is well calculated for these 
wish to fill their intervals of relaxation f 
ties, with something which may at once 
and improve them. 
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Yesterday in Irelar.d. These volumes c 
stories, entitled ‘ Corramahors,’ and the ¢ 
ninety-eight.’ The first story is spirited and 
—the second rather dry. They both relatete 
different periods, between the ‘ Rapparees’ aad 
site party, the ‘ Williamites,’ as they nsed to be, 
We had selected an extract by way. of a 
have no room for it. 





_A serious Riot. The Harrisburg Intelligenss 
5th inst. contains the following account of 
on the Pennsylvania Canal. 


The laborers on the canal, near Clark’s F 
been guilty of outrages against the ‘ 
of the commonwealth.’ We are informed 
evening last, one of the laborers went to the 
Martin, near the ferry, for some whiskey, andeas 
it, refused to pay. r. Martin remonstrated ¢ 
and insisted on payment, which being 
seized the man for the purpose of enfi 7 
the return of the liquor. After the scuffle the. 
swore that he would bring a compan * 
would pull down Martin's house, a i 
threat was not long about being executed, for 4 
time he appeared again, attended by a number@ 
rades. Finding the doors of the house well 
commenced pulling it down. Mr. Martin 
strated with them, and begged them to desist 
outrageous conduct, threatening to fire upon 
they did not; his admonitions however, 
vice and in self defence he was compelled 





at this moment calling to his assistance a ° That such th 
atus to assist him in restoring order. some, is to be expec 
ers have, where | 

* The Literary Journal.’ This new birth had planted a 
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The prospectus is written in a manly and peticlers of my T 
manner, and sets out the reasons, which have Mi puts the stets ; 
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‘ The projectors of this paper candidly ¢ : 


exciting each other to intellectual exertion GM 
ment. In this age of letters, when books to Dedgeis 
tiply by a most frightful ratio, we cannot “ eyely cultiw 
thing of value to the huge, accumulated s* ve ad a Sine woo 
Neither can we hope to instruct, when the é I of 
struction are so intimately traced out and 99 vas tolld as os 
fused. Bat though we may not tower into the Merrycans thro: 
hope at least, not to descend into absolute the Hinglish in Bc 
our writings be commendable for nothiag you blieve 
surely will be for their brevity. Our object a? 
pearing in print, is rather to defend oer Pocky ; they tol 
—— — of spirit and enterprise, Plane to be see 
fame ; ire is equally stimalant to Carpenter must 
undertaking, it is presumed, will not jote ister G. vas —* 
ier pursuits, as only that time need be drive ; so hobeti 
is free from the avocations uf school.’ the chay to se 
We add too as a specimen of the work the Il, aad prappe 
etical effusion, which certainly promises well ore too, a0 vel 
B8t to know it houg! 
YOUTH. hour Ber; 
The days of youth! the days of youth: Brighton ; 
ys of youth! ¢ ys of y ®s voulde 
When hope is strong and high ; * blieve th 


When the heart is fill’d with 
Beams from the laughing eye! 


When on the pure and sunny brow, 
Which childhood loves to wear, 
The world has not yet dared to sow 

The seeds of grief or care' 


When visions of eternal bliss, 
Of love without controal, 

Of every pure delight that is, 
Inspire the ardent soul ! 

The days of youth! alas, alas! 
It fills the eye with tears, 

Todeem that 'tis their lot to pass 





In a few, fleeting years! 
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“That all those visions cherished 0, 
So trusted, one by one, 
Must melt away, as melts the snow 
Before the noonday sun. Q. A. 
The paper is to be issued weekly for fourteen weeks, that 
is, until the present first class leave schocl. They have 


ishes for their success. 
hail N. N. K. 


ATHENEUM GALLERY. 
(No. 11.) 

We left off with portraits, oo which we have little left to 
say. lt is a branch of the art in which we confess that we 
vj bat little interest, and our observations may be taken 
with all due allowance for that prejudice. In truth we 
pardly look on it as one of the fine arts. It requires no 
oa ination to produce a portrait, and when executed, it 
* =e addressed to the imagination, but simply to the 
a There are in an age a few men and women who 
— be enshrined as models of their species, and 
then portrait painting may rise above its ordinary walk. 
Sometimes, when the original is forgotten, which perhaps 
he well deserved, @ portrait has a poetical character as the 
representative of old and venerable times. But why should 
we care to look on the pictures of those whose actual 

would annoy us by their insipidity, or disgust us 
by their meanness? The proper subject of painting is 
beauty, either intellectual or physical. Mere resemblance 
of individual nature is as little valuable to auy body but 
the owner, as a plan of a particular garden or fish-pond 
would be asa landscape. We can derive no gratification 
from those grey-headed old gentlemen and unknown Mis- 
ses which make up the whole list of some artists’ works.— 
And even whea they catch a subject of some interest, how 
terribly the plain reality of their pictures spoil all our 


portrait of Mrs. Hemans? It is not altogether his fault, 
hecause she has a mean and vulyar face; but he should 
‘ ave made her handsomer, especially when she was to be 
sent across the Atlantic, where nobody would find out the 
flattery. Who that has seen such a thing as this, can 
ever want to read her sentimental prettinesses without an 
jocredulous sneer ? It is all over with us—the picture has 
done for the poetry forever. There is ten times more of 
Homer in Waldo’s old Beggar, than of Sappho in that.— 
The Beggar is a portrait (oo, and a capital one; that is, he’s 
aman worth catching ; coarse and vulgar, but, like some of 
Shakspear’s blackguards, exquisite in his kind. He is a 
philosopher, about half way between Diogenes and De- 
mocritus ; independent, sturdy, shrewd and impudent—a 
fellow who would look you out of half a dollar a week, 
though you knew he did not deserve it. 

Among the portraits, too, is to be classed the White 
Plume, by Ingham of New-York, which seems very attrac- 
tive. The descent is easy, in art as well as other things ; 

‘and this is one of those smooth and slippery steps by 
which we easily{reach the lower regions of taste. Those 
cranberry cheeks, china eyes, ivory lights, and charcoal 
shadows, detain many in long admiration. Whether such 
things would be beautiful, if they existed, is a mere matter 
of speculation, not worth disputing about ; but if any one 
pretends that such a face was ever seen, except upon can- 
vass, we defy him: to the proof. Show us the woman ; 
show us where blood ever flowed under such a skiv. Up- 
on our reputation, we say, that this is not the worst (we 
should be.careful how we said a thing so hard to prove,) 
but that it is the most hopeless picture in the exhibition. 


—it is getting to the end of the wrong road. The awk- 
ward may become graceful, the coarse may become refin- 
ed, but the affected and meretricious can rarely become 
natural. That such things will be done and be admired 
by some, is to be expected ; but we regret that they find 
admirers here,.where we hoped that Stuart, Allston and 
Harding had planted a purer taste. 

We turn with pleasure from such sickly nonsense to the 
manly, though rather cold portrait, by Inman, which hangs 
near it. He is an artist of promise as well as present ex- 
cellence; living in a bad atmosphere, but with much of 
the bealth and vigor of nature about him. 

There are portraits by other artists, but as we cannot 
speak of any great improvement they have made, we for- 
bear to remark on faults, of which the authors have been 
told before, without any good effect. 

Bat last of all, what a Copley that is !—What had those 
three long simpletons done to be thus handed down to the 
laughter of posterity? A great Yorkshire Johnny, in his 
wegimentals, taking a tender leave of his fat mamma and 
the cook, before going to a militia muster. The horse is a 
horse though his hide has been tanned before its time ; 
bet what could possess a man to paint such trees and wa- 
ter, who could make capital silks and satins. 

We have yet more to say about the gallery—perhaps. 


Levers from Mrs Levinia Grubbthorpe to her mother Mrs Rame- 
bottom. 


NO. IT. 

Boaston, Dec. ——1828. 
Deer Mar—Eye am appy to ear, as ow your ealth as. 
bean good, vith the Xepshun oꝰ the hear hake, vich you 
says you cotched last vinter. Eye am monstratiousl y a- 
feard of the cliaibit ere. The haulmanick says that the 
hair is werry sharp and cuttin ; peticlerly in jenny werry, 
#0] spose I must take to flannen zeenlier, nor ve dors in 
Lannwn ; but you must be hankshus for me to continee 
the peticlers of my Tower threw the Younighted Stets— 
some puts the stets altwogather, and then theyre calld 
the Onion. Ve ave been to wisit the henwirons of Boaston, 
vieh are all wery picturesque. There is a pleasant wil- 
lagecalled Squintsee, vere they ave a Realvay ; and vere 
A kits the inmaatercls for stone-bildins—there ve saw 
qvarrells of graynits ; next ve made an 
eteressence to Dodgeister. From vat they calls the eights 
ve tes ow eyely cultiwated the places is; from the top on 
em ve ad a fine woo of all the gentelmen’s seats, at the bot- 
tom. I vas tolid as ow it vas on them erewerry same Ills, 
ssthe Merrycans throwd up their mortifcashuns, to de- 
pose the Hinglish in Boaston and to make em ewhackuate, 
Would you blieve it ? Rocksbury, as its name sinifies, is 
Je pee: they tolld us at the turnpike, there vas a 
* Plane to be seen, two mile long ; vat a monster 
Minas Mut are bean, as sich a plane vas made for. 
00 deine ec emtinate> I couldnt perwail uporn him 
* chay to see it; but theres a place as they call 
. Ill, and prapps ve may see it there—theyve got a 
~<A Sieg as ve aves ; but theyre so stoopid 
— it hought to be spelt Britehellemstone,as ve 
* Brighton ; but vat can you heckspect from pip- 
thks put blieve that Rotherhithe is ealld redriff—Car- 
Joba, —— Chumly, or Saint 
make At this ere Brighton, they ave, vonce a 
apa anvoralley, a kettle-show, and a grand 
"aPetition of Malefactors. Charlestown, is sitiated on a 
Peanonsiller—here is a Naval Yard or T, as the 
ee the makin of men of a a large 
» tor conwicks and wagabones—ere too is 
—* Banker's Ill, on vich he fought the Hin- 
old complimental var vas; and for vich 
——— a steam boat vich goes from a‘ 
te a goin for to build an Ob- 
—* The town of Lean, is most famousest for 
Pett apace ay ne? makes @ milyon in a mini ve 
——— Nayaunt, vich is a vaterin place, and 
andsome Otel, vich is hornamented vith pee- 
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associations. Who thanks Mr. West for his very ordinary |’ 





— ee == : — 
aitches*; from ere you cau see Cape Hann, vere the sen 
sarpent vas diskivered, | peepd threw Mr. G's tallowscope, 
but couldut spy it out. l vonder ve hasnt them eve hin- 
sex in the Sarpentine river. They ave a bawlin halley, 
and two billious tables, and a wariety of amoosmunts. Ve 
countenplates to go to Noo-Yolk next ; fromvish y shall 
redress my next epistol. 
Yourn hever, 
Lawisia. 
* Mrs. G. is ayes means singular in her predilections fur odd pro- 
we ve 


° quently heard, the ‘ Covent Garden Pia::as,’ 
called the * Common Garden Peeaitches.’ 








[For the New England Galaxy.) 
A MAY SONG. 
[From te German of Goethe.]} 
How smiles the field, 
With beauty bright! 
How the sun pours down 
His showers of light! 
Burdens of blossoms 
The branches bear ; 
And a thousand voices 
Are on the air. 
And mirth and joy 
Each bosom move ; 
O earth! Osun! ° 
O peace! O love! 


O love! O love! 
So golden bright— 
Like break of morn 
On the dewy height! 
Thou cloth'st in beauty, 
The grassy lea; 
And the world is full 
Of fragrancy. 


Maiden, maiden, 
How love I thee! 
How gleams thine eye ! 
How lovest thou me ! 
Thus loves the lark 
Music and air ; 
And flowers love the life 
Morn breezes bear ! 


And love is glowing 

In every vein ; 
And my youth comes back, 

And my joy, again ; 
As thy song sounds out, 

And thy dance moves free : 
O ever be blessed, 
As thou lovest me ! 

C. Bernarp. 





[For the New England Galaxy.) 
PATENT AUTO POLITICON. 

Messrs. Editors—In looking over the lists of those pro- 
posed for our representatives to the General Court, for the 
coming political year, I have been struck with the happy 
mixture of age and youth, experience and indiscretion, 
wisdom and simplicity, observable in the qualifications of 
the candidates. I say happy mixture, for it is a happiness 
for a country, when all its citizens, however humble, have 
the opportunity afforded them of being represented and 





The artist that can do that will never do anything better 


of contributing to the public weal ; and I have long held 
the opinion, that the public good is best promoted, when 
the varied talents and capacities of the greatest possible 
number of individuals, and of the widest range of intellect 
are brought into action. 

Thinking as I do, I should be glad to push our represen- 
tation to the utmost verge of our constitutional limit ; and 
the mode of selection which I would adopt, would be that 
used for the compesition of juries. 

But perhaps the time for this has not precisely arrived, 
as the invention, which I have the honor of claiming as 
my own, has not yet been sufficiently made known, to pro- 
duce all the results which I confidently anticipate from its 
general use. 

This invention, gentlemen, is my Patent Avto-Pottti- 
con, or self moving, political machine, by the aid of which 
I have no doubt that a new era in the art of government 
is about to dawn on the world. 

I shall be asked at the outset, whether I have derived 
my idea from the grammar machine, or from the automa- 
ton chess player; and I may as well say at once, that it is 
from neither. The first was a very obvious mode of ren- 
dering abstract ideas at once simple and tangible, the ob- 
jects of sense and feeling. The latter gave to inert matter 
the semblance of an animated and sentient being ; or rath- 
er it employed the faculties of mind in directing the ap- 
parently mechanical movements of a portion of matter. 
Now my invention avails itself of all the powers, mental 
and bodily, all the passions and appetites, good and bad, 
of the human being ; and produces such a certainty and 
uniformity of action, that I have felt myself justified in 
denominating a man, when set in motion by my principles 
of action, a machine ; and, as the invention is chiefly in- 
tended for political use, I call him a political machine. 

To those whomay doubt whether the political movements 
of the body politic are susceptible of regulation and of the 
application of machinery, I reply, that in these enlightened 
times which may be called the gold¢n age of inventions, 
all classes of meno, and almost all professions, have their 
vade mecum, or their carte de pays, in which is laid down 
the course to be pursued, in order to arrive at a given re- 
sult. Certain sciences are so much the creatures of calcu- 
lation that they are termed, par excellence, exact. Arts 
which formerly depended on a certain traditionary sleight 
of hand and long practice, are coming to be taught from 
the chair of a lecturer or professor; and the lowest of 
them rapidly getting into good company and forming lofty 
alliance with the scientific and genteel. 

Spinning weaving, ‘for instance, are no longer a 
tedious technical process of manual labor, attained only by 
a@ more tedious apprenticeship, and the intricacies of 
which are handed down from generation to generation.— 
Now, a mathematician, sitting in his study, calculates with 
accuracy the result of a combination of wheels, axes, 
cranks, pullies, flies, teeth pinions, &c. &c.; thus enabling 
the most ignorant mechanic to construct spindles, jennies, 
mules, jacks, and power looms, adequate to any given 
fineness of product and exactness of execution. Thou, 
sands of these are.set in motion at once, by a single steam 
or water power ; and all the knack and skill of the most 
accomplished among the former generations of spinners 
and weavers, are more than equalled by children and ope- 
ratives of a few days experience. 

The geologist and mineralogist can now, from a bare 
inspection of a map, in which he finds laid down the gen- 
eral features, character, and structure of a tract of coun- 
try, save you the necessity of resorting to the necromantic 
agency of the divining rod in your search for metals. 

Any tyro in chemistry can now avail himself of all the 
knowledge and the latest discoveries of able masters. Ev- 
ery Miss at school is a botanist. Science descends to the 
arts, and the arts aspire to science.—The mysteries of the 
kitchen are solved and taught in the Lecture room. Your 
cook is a practical chemist, and your barber cuts hair on 
scientific principles. I am credibly informed that one of 
the latter profession has invented a process for producing 
hair on the soles of the feet, as a preservation from the 
damps of winter; while another has nearly completed a 
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spontaneous shaving apparatus, to be set in motion by a | 
small pocket-steam-engine ! | 

But, gentlemen, amid this general improvement, the art 
political has cen seemingly neglected, and no advances 
have been made in it since the days of the much abused 
Machiavel. An art, mainly important in the governing of 
men, and in directing all their energies, is behind every 
other art of civilized life. Let me not be misunderstood 
to confound this with the science catled political science, | 
which is a very different thing, and which, after the com- 
plete introduction of my Auto-politicon, will become ex- 
tinct and useless. 1 have conceived the happy idea of so 
simplifying the art and machinery of government, as to 
adapt it to the comprehension of the most insignificant 
citizen ; and I confidently expect that the great body po- 
litic will hereafter develope new powers and produce as- 
tonishing results. 

My invention consists mainly in the contrivance, 
application and exhibition of certain principles or 
rules of action, adapted to every possible case which 
can occur to the public man, andsuited alike to the 
circumstances and comprehension of every individual in 
every class of society. By the help of this, any man, of 
common understanding and educatiun, may be fitted for, 
and exercise, any office in the gift of the people, from the 
lowest to the highest. It is more particularly adapted to 
the regulation of legislative bodies, and by it these may 
be guided and directed, and the political power of action 
applied, with a precision and certainty of effect, just as 
great, as exists in regard to steam or water powcr. It is, 
in one word, an economical, safe and time-saving applica- 
tion of che political power. By its aid, any legislator, or 
any set of legislators, may be enabled to mov⸗e in their 
sphere, with all the accuracy and force of a piece of ma- 
chirery, set in motion by a band from the great wheel of 
a Factory. 

At the root and foundation of my system, are certain 
postulates or principia, which I denominate my fundamen- 
ta politica, and which, with your leave, I shall proceed to 
lay down, viz: It is assu%ed, 

Ast. That all government is instituted for the good of the 
whole. 

2d. That the good of the whole is the good of all its 
parts, or of all the individuals composing the whole. 

3d. That from these it follows, conclusively, that each 
individual, securing his own good, the good of the whole is 
thereby secured. Hence I derive the theorem: It is the 
duty of every citizen, and especially of every public officer, 
JSirst to seek his own good. 

I take occasion here to call your attention to the beau- 
tiful simplicity of philosophic theory, which, on a few con- 
cise, intelligible and incontrovertible propositions, forms a 
structure, or piece of machinery, capable of moving the 
wotld. This is indeed the true pov sto, the object of 
the ancient philosopher's aspirations! Had he lived to see 
the Auto-politicon, he would have had nothing left to wish 
for! 

My first and second propositions are true beyond the 
reach of cavil; and, if any one doubts the legitimacy of 
the conclusion, and the theorem built upon it, let him re- 
flect on the Spanish saying, ‘ What is good for the Bee, 
must be good for the Hive.’ That grave and thinking 
people suffer nothing to attain to the dignity of a proverb, 
which has not been tested by the experience of ages ; and 
indeed it is almost too self-evident, to admit of illustration, 
that if every individual of a community act, bona fide and 
successfully, on this principle, the aggregate of good, or 


_in other words, the public good, will be increaszd. 


Now in furnishing public men with this simple guide, if 
I went no further, 1 might claim the honor of a discovery 
the most useful to mankind ; since here is a clue through 
every labyrinth of casuistry, and a solution for every case 
of conscience which can arise. Merely to seek the public 
good, eo nomine, is to seek what is wholly undefined.— 
Whether this or that measure will really and eventually 
conduce to the public good, is what the shrewdest politi- 
cian may honestly doubt about, unless furnished with my 
test for its utility —but whether it will conduce to his own 
good, is what every man can comprehend and decide. It 
is the want of such a test which has produced the angry 
and interminable debates that have so often consumed the 
time of our Congress, while they wasted the money which 
they talked about saving. Our patriots at Washington 
reverse the romp’s game of blindman's buff. The indi- 
vidual, who should stand out and wear the bandage, is the 
only one who can see. He makes a motion, declarative of 
some proposition bearing on the public good, and then 
desires the rest to (urn round three times and catch what they 
may. They, who are in fact blinded, being unable te per- 
ceive its features and its relations to the national welfare, 
handle, feel of it,tuss about and examine it, and can seldom 
make anything of it after all. The mover enjoys the tu- 
mult and gains his only end—notoriety. 

It is the want of such a criterion of the adaptation of 
his acts to the end in view—the public good—which has 
at first pained, and finally seared, the conscience of many 
a youthful patriot. 

My method, when generally introduced, will forever 
banish all distressing doubts and scruples of conscience. 
And, gentlemen, when conscience stands in the way of our 
rendering service to the country, it ought to be banished. 
**Tis conscience doth make cowards of us all.’ 

My method will put am end, too, to all useless and an- 
gry debate, to all wasteful consumption of time and argu- 
ments. It will simplify the business of legislation and 
bring it down to the level of the meanest capacity. 

In order to explain it fully, I will suppose that we take 
a single representative, duly elected a member of some 
legislative assembly, and fit him ap with the aid of my 
patent Auto-politicon. 

Let him first commit to memory my fundamenta politica, 
mentioned above, and then let him be thoroughly imbued 
with the following scale of duties, or primary Rules and 
Orders for a Representative, viz : ‘ 

Every representative in a public body is bound to pro- 
mote, Ist. his own good—2d. the good of that portion of 
his party who elected him to office—3d. the good of his 
party atlarge—4th. the good of his town—B5th. the good 
of his countyfor district—6th. the good of his state—7th , 
the good of the nation. , 

Note.—The last rule is perhaps redundant, since it may 
be considered as included in the others. 


Secondary Rules and Orders, 

I. In public acts or before the assembly. 

1. All motions and votes are to be governed by the seven 
primary rules or scale of duty. 

2. All private bills and resolves are to be acted on, and 
must take precedence before those which are in their na- 
ture public. ; 

3. If he be deputed to advocate any particular mea- 
sure, or has any interest of his own to advance, let him 
reflect that every other member is probably similarly situ- 
ated ;—therefore the vote of every other member is at his 
command, by the process of barter or changing work ! 

4. Let him not suffer any Bill for a bank, insurance com- 
pany, turnpike, canal, railroad, bridge or manufacturing 
company, to pass toll free; sat.verbum ! 

5. Let him set his face against debate, and to this end 
familiarise himself with the previous question. 

II. In private intercourse with members and others. 

1. Let him seldom express an opinion until he discovers 
that of the person talking with him, which he will gener- 
ally find it convenient to adopt for the time being. 


2 Let him never provise his vote, but apon sufficient 
consideration. Siiould he incautiously do se, let him un- 
derstand that the law authorises him to consider such a 
promise as nudum pactum. Whe be «lawyer he wiil un- 
derstand this ; but if not, let him take legal advice. 

Your sagacity will readily perceive all the capabilities of 
a whole legislative body thus prepared and moved by the 
same power. It is easy to see that, in the manufacturing 
phrase, they can take in the raw material and turn it out 
a finished piece of work, at one operation. . 

The foregoing are some of the principal directions ; but 
I have carried them out, and fitted up a machine exhibit- 
ing the rules adapted to every possible occurrence in the 
life of a public man. 

I propose shortly to open a school, for teaching grown 
representatives, in 15 lessons, with the help of this ma- 
chine ; and am prepared to sell rights for states, counties 
or towns, at & moderate price. 

1 am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

The name of the inventor is, at his request, for the 
present suppressed, as the preparations for opening thc 
school are not in sufficient forwardness to make it conven* 
ient to make it public. 








For the New England Galaxy. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


a. What do you think of the Sappho in the Atheneum 
Gallery, hanging on the northern wall with a harp in her 
hand ? Does she seem to be the poetical sensual Sappho— 
the tenth muse to whom the Lesbians paid diviae honors ? 
b. She seems to ine too much like a thing of chalk and blue 
dye. a. In saying so you show more your own want of 
taste than the painter's want of skill. b. Then l am in 
the same predicament with a great many other visitors of 
the exhibition. But I should regret to have a silly remark 
of mine repeated to my friends the artists, wha, though 
they none of them painted this picture, might be annoyed 
and shudder at submitting their own works to so poor cri- 
tics as many of us are. a. Then they must, I thiak, be 
sufficiently annoyed at all the sage criticisms they hear. If 
I were to make laws on this subject, I would prescribe the 
tule of the Germans at a play, not to applaud or censure 
until the play is over—no one should give judgment upon 
a picture, until he had seen it five times at least. 

c. Is there any new disaster to day ? any failure, ship- 
wreck, or dismissal froin office? b. [hardly know. Ihave 
become so stunned with shock upon shock, that I am quite 
insensible. The whole of State street is like Peter Pindar’s 
sailor, who, with the other spectators at a show, being 
blown up with gunpowderand falling from the atmosphere 
into a neighbouring garden, as soon as he could get upon 
his feet, cried out ‘ what is coming next’? a. What can be 
the cause of all these explosions and crashes? c. One 
cause, of course, is the reformation, not the Protestant re- 
formation, but the Washington, which is carried on by the 
great enemies of bargain and corruption,who are, think,in 
a fair way to make the people sick enough of bargain and 
corruption, if it is possible to make them sick by a surfeit. 
a. But the tariff—do you not think that the great cause of 
all the troubles? c. Undoubtedly; for I understand it to 
be a plain result of an article in the Christian Examiner, 
that if there had been no tariff or custom houses, those 
persons who have been ruined by trading to South Ameri- 
ca, would have been now doing a very flourishing busi- 
ness, and making sixteen per cent. per annum on their 
capital. a. How so? c. Why in that case the South A- 
mericans would have taken at a high price as much of our 
cotton, lumber, beef, flour, furniture, onions, &c. as we 
could have sent to them, and paid ior them in hides, or 
mahogany, or molasses, or cochineal at a very low price, 
which would have sold here again at a handsome profit, 
and of course the people concerned in the trade would 
have now been making their fortunes. 
tariff or custom houses, which of those articles would the 
South Americans have bought of us at high prices, and 
which of their articles would have sold here at a profit ?>— 
c. I do not know. 


a. Did you read the description of the North Carolina 
entering the port of Gibraltar extracted in the last week’s 
Galaxy from ‘A Year in Spain?’ b. Yes, and was so 
much pleased that I have since read the book, with which 
am quite delighted. 1 only wish the printers had not 
crowded so much into a page, for though it makes it more 
economical reading, since you may buy more for the same 
money, still it is not so pleasant. The author gives a 
sketch of the pictures at Madrid, and the artists who paint- 
ed them. He does it with great spirit, and I found I 
could read the whole of it, which is more than 1 am com- 
monly able to do with similar passages of books. 


e. Pray how do the ladies contrive to dance in those far- 
thingales which have come into fashion the last winter ?>— 
f. ‘They seem to be a little awkward in a crowded party, 
especially in winding and twisting through the Spanish 
dance, and you will sometimes sce their hoops so wedged 
in they are able neither to advance nor retreat. e. Do 
you not think the hoop sets off the figure? f. Yes, if it 
be a strong hoop and pretty ample, it will set the figure 
off at least a foot and a half from every other. It seems to 
me the hoop is entirely in the wrong place ; the corsage or 


a. If we had no| | 


a, 

Beiore Il came in sight of the house, it was easy to know 
that the master also had lived in India, for we heard the 
Scream ofa peacock and the chattering of a parrot. When 
we turned the corner that gave us a glimse of his hermit- 
Age, it seemed that we were on the Ganges at the oratory 
of a Bramin. A crow hopped about our feet, and rested 
on our shoulders, and we though: it a good omen of the 
gentleness of the Sahib. Tie martins twittered a hospi- 
table welcome from a small pagoda; and in front of it 
rose a tall pole with a rope pendant from a crosybar at 
the sop. It was like the apparatus,to which a poor fellow 
who has lost caste in India, is hooked under the muscles 
of the back, and swung round till pain has expiated guilt. 
This ceremony l have myself seen, and it reminded me of 
some one’s description of angling— a line and rod, with 
a worm at one end and a fool at the other.’ 

The pole which I describe:l, was used to swing such ad- 
venturers as go upon the principle of neck or nothing. 

The proprietor came out and welcomed us with plain 
hospitality. If traces of India were without, there were 
deeper marks within, On the mantlepiece were shells of 
the pearl oyster and an enormous hookah, or pipe. — 
Branches of coral, palm leaves, Chinese pictures, a mode? 
of Juggernaut, and images of the hideous gods. In the 
extreiity of his garden (which was filled with plants use- 
ful and rare,) was a little lodge, thatched with grass like 
an Indian cottage. 

On opening the door an image in a threatuing attitude 
was before us. It is a great specimen of the art of sculp- 
ture in the east, though it is net easy to tell what it is in- 
tended to represent, but the interest is heightened by this 
uncertainty. The more simple people belicve that the 
proprietor got it at that city described in the Arabian 
Nights, where the patives, by magic, were turaed into 
stone, each in the attitude and employment he was in. A 
clear sheet of water in front, and a variety of trees and 
flowers make this one of the prettiest spots in creation ; 
and I have attempted to describe it partly to bere you and 
your readers, but§mostly’to express my gratitude to the 
young proprietor, who, like me, is a son of ‘Old Salem.’ 

W. 
ES —- 
Masonit Calenvar. 
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Monitor, Waltham, Monday 
Aurora, Leominster, ad 
St Peters, Newburyport, ⸗ 
Liberty, Beverly, te 
Rural, Quincy, “ 
Mount Vernon, Belchertown, “ 
Corinthian, : “ 
Amicable, Cambridge, “6 
Urbanity, Nantucket, o 

- Star in — New Bedford, se 

lount Zion pter, Stoughton Monda 
St Paul’s Chapter, . Boston, . Tuesday 
Encampment, K.T. Boston, Wednesday 
— 
Marriages. 
In this city, Samuel W. Hall, printer, to Sophi ith, ° 
Alexander Thomas, M.D. to'Elizabeth M, Read 


Samuel A. Rich to Caroline Holmes, daughter of "Inne Hall, Esq. 


Thomas of Roxbury, to Abigail i 
—— 9 poy ar bigail Loker, of Natick. 


n ro yers. 
Hon. Ebenezer Williams, of Swanville, Me. to Mrs. Elizabeth Du- 
rell, of this city. 

Apollos Webster to Pamela Page. 

In Charlestown, Luther Fuller to Mrs. Sarah Smith. 

In Cambridge, EawardG. Stevens to Mary Thacher. 

In Waltham, George Beamis to Elizabeth N.Cook, of Newburyport. 
In Watertown, J Gibson, of this city, to Maria Robins, UF the 


former % 
In — — Timothy Brown to Eliza Cousins 
In Jeffrey, N 


this city to 
Asa 
Howes. 


. H. John H. Shedd, of , 
ine Aan Gath = the firm: of Shedd & Alden, of 


by, of the firm of Bowers & Crosby,of this city, to Mary 
In — Oe. Samuel Shackford to Mary Cottle. 


Rev. wk to Ann W. daughter of Hon. John Goddard. 
on Amherst, Willard Raymond to Sarah Ann Dickinson, of Hub- 


In Westhampton , Alnason Rust to Elvira White. 

Lyman —— Hannah Montague 

In Dresden, Me. Capt. Francis R. Theobald to Zorada C. Harward. 
In New York, Charles Kneeland to Joanna, daughter of the late 








Phillip 1. Hone, Esq. 
Deaths. 
In this city, David Richardson 7, Elizabeth, wife of 

ert Johnson, $0. — — of Beoajat Brigham, i. William 

, * —— 41. Samuel Sam 3 Mary Aon 
—— ä = . — John L. Houston, 2. John 8. Hal- 
jam, — —— 5. Catharine Mooney, 8. Wm. Eil- 
—— James Williams, 6. Low, 6. Abiah 4. Darrel 


12. Jones, 42. E. T. F. Richardson, Bookseller, of the house 
of Richardson & Lord. Samuel Waldo, 30, eldest son of the late 
Samue) W. Esq. 


ILLIARD, GRAY & CO. have just re- 


ceived for salo Yzestrapay I author 
‘To-day in Ireland,’ in @vole, nent ND by the author of 


FHLB, GRAY & CO. have received 
mas Dick, suthor of The Chrutian Phileaptor ane eine 
PHEODOLITE. A six inch Theodolite, di- 
gent ecrow motion to the lim, rackwork motion te the arch ont 





with Iatoral adjustment, on parallel staves, with 
3 ior instrument, mdae 
HELLIARD Gwar ECO ne hy Fone, i 








GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS —DAN- 
—— L. GIBBENS, No, 172 Washington st. Bign of the Fee. 


bury, early dutch, knife, 
berry 


beans ; 
i head, imperial and silesian lettuce ; drumhead E. York- 
shire, B. Dutch, and red cabbage; kale, ong french, sod Dedham 
turnip ; ruta baga ; martino; tomato; okra; ifa; mangel wortzel; 
ca » Squash, pepper ; melons; 





corsets give the bust somewhat the appearance of a tub, to 
which the hoop is very appropriate ; it belongs more prop- 
erly to this part of the dress. g. You do not understand 
the matter, the corsets and farthingale constitute, altogeth- 
er, a system of defence, the corsets are the furtification,the 
impregnable fortress, in the midst of which rises the tow- 
er, to wit, the head, from the windows of which two cen- 
tinels shower darts upon the enemy, who is kept at a dis- 
tance by the exterior parapet, the farthingale. f. You are 
right, for I am sure [ have seen some of these fortifica- 
tions besieged—and what proves their strength, I have 
known some of them hold out for more than a year, and 
even then not carried but by stratagem or treachery. g. 
, have known some to hold out half a century, in spite of 
a succession of assailants and redoubtable besiegers. 





q [For the New England Galaxy. ] 

Messrs. Editors,—Philosophers tell us that external ob- 
jects affect us according to our different characters. Hence 
the story of the lady who beheld in the moon two happy 
lovers, while the churchman discovered the two spires of 
a cathedral. The lady was thinking of a husband, and 
the clergyman of abenefice. The ming furrows for itself 
a channel from which it is not easily diverted, as in the 
instance of the cotton planter, who, in preaching to 
his negroes, gave outjthe ‘ 19th psalm, long staple.’ I know 
a man (and it is not myself,) less familiar with bank 
checks than with juleps,—once, however, he had a check, 
and when the Teller asked ‘ how will you have it, sir?’ re- 
plied uncoasciously, ‘ with tanzy, to be sure.’ 

I make these deep preliminaries by way of introduction, 
to state that I am an old sea dog, and that of course all ' 
my tastes have some relation to the places where J have 
passed my life—and that 1 am much attached to others i 
who are similarly minded. 

In the first excursion in my native state, after an ab- 
sence of twenty vears, passed chiefly iu oriental countries, 
l stopped to dine at a hotel under the administration of 
an old Triton like myself, His sign was a ship, surmoun- 
ted by a polacre mast, and over his bar hung the time-hon- 
ored quadraot. I tasted his rice and curry, and by bis 
direction called upon his neighbor with similar taste to 
ours. This was at M-——, a pretty village, within twenty 
miles of the city. 








cante ; 
ber; winter and summer equash; white sweet, small 
seiux cor; white, red,silver okin Ptrashurgh and wn op war ote ned 
pareniPs beet; carrot parsley 3 turnip, » black, spanish, and 
3 peppergrass 5 brocoli ; summer sa 3 Sweet marjo- 

same — sage; hyssop; horehound; baum; Foe; caraway saffron; 

paragus; 3 jous " 
~ Also, ton bushels fowl meadow grass seed ; 25 Ibs. beet ; 20 
do teazile; few bushels millet; canary, rape and hemp = 

With a great variety of flower seeds, and a splendid lot of green 
house plants, shrubs, é&c, at reduced prices. 

Bust Grocenizs, as usual. 


ARTER & HENDEE, corner of Washing 
ton streets, have for sale, a History of the United 
States, or Republic of America—exhibited in connexion with ite chro- 
nology and ve Geography, by means of a series of maps ; the 
first of which | the country as inhabited by various tribes of In- 
dians, at the time of its discovery—and the remainder, its state at 
: rent subsequent epochs ; so arranged as to associate the prinei- 
ple events of the History and their dates with the places in which 
they oceurred—arranged on the plan of teaching History, — *— to 
‘ies 





Troy Female Seminary. Designed for Schools and private 
to the public by Emma Willard. inci 
offered ~% public by i Principal of an —F 
EW CIRCULATI NG LIBRARY. Aponis 
ARD ha Cireulati i street 
near Washington aor a stock of boots — 2 —2* —* 
od, comprises many of value, and is particularly rich ia of re- 

No pains will be spared to add to the Library, promptly, useful 
— — — as they a : — " wn 

———— —— assortment of Stationary slways 
on sale. 

Among the latest additions are—The Disowned—Pelham— Wilhelm 
Meister—The Man of Two Lives—Irish Fairy Legends—The Subal- 
tern’s —— of Woman--Tokeah, or the White Rose— 
Abbot’s Letters from Cuba—Tales of the Great F. Bernard—George 
Mason ; or, Don’t aire up theShip—Tour round my Room—T he Pro 
testant, uest of Grenada, dc. dc. 

- Boston, Feb. 13th, 1829. =A tf 
HE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PAUL. 
A sermon delivered Sept. 17, 1828, at the i ion of the 
Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. as pastor of the secoal ( tional 
Church in Portland, Maine, by Lyman Beecher, D. D. for sale by 
May 1. . HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 
LEGANT, NEW AND FASIONABLE.— 
a handsome assortment of New, Rich and Fashion- 
eS 
s je b i 
— — 
?. e i 
and thibet shawle—all wool. TAME T. HOBART.” 
No. 91, Washiogten-st. 
ma: 


y I. 

RVING’S CONQUEST OF GRENADA.— 
In two vols. this day received and — * 

_mayl. CARTER & BENDER. 

Wet MEDICAL WORK.—CARTER & 
his — teeta the Pheeiotory —— rene op 

1 » of Bichat. By Thomas Henderson, “> = 

















_may I. 


4 be BE LET—A new, theroughly built and 
Conveniert House in Chestnut street. Inquire of THE- 
PULLOUG PARSONS, at his 7— No. 2 Congress square, in _ 
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stout, hale and agreeable appearance. 








Miscellanits. 

From the London New Monthly Mazazine for March. 
O'CONNELL. 

A great Agitator—A Recent Portrait.—l) | 

was on a calm autumn evening that I had return- 


ed from a walk to the splendid seat of Lord . 
I had sat down at the 














and hed placed myself in the window to while a-| 1 
way an hour in observing the “ passin;, event” of} | 
the place. The market was over; the people 
had gradually passed to their homes; the busy] i 
hum of the day was fast dying away; and a few 
straggling groups scattered here and there through| | 
the long wide street of the town—the only one it 
boasted—were almost the only persons who ar- 
rested my eye. The sun was sinking. and threw 
his lingering beams into the neat but ill furnished 
apartment where I was sitting. To avoid the 
glare of his beams, I changed my _ position, and 
this gave me a more uninterrupted view of the long 
street above referred to, which threw its termina- 
tion into the green fields of the country. Casting 
my eyes in this direction, J beheld a chariot and 
four coming towards me, enveloped in a complete 
cloud of dust, and the panting horses of which 
were urged an with tremendous rapidity. Struck 
with the unexpected arrival of such = vehicle in 
thag place, I leaned out of the window to observe 
its destination, and beheid it rolling hurriedly a- 
long, and sweeping round the angle of the street 
towards the inn with an increased violence. If 
my reader has been much used to travelling, he 
will be aware that the moment a postillion comes 
in sight of aa inn, be is sure to call forth the met- 
tle of ‘his horses—perhaps to show off the blood 
of his cattle. This was the case at the present,and 
a quick gallop brought the vehicle in thundering 
noise to the door, where, Shenstone says, is to be 
found ‘ the warmest weltome.’ The animals were 
sharply checked. the door was flung open, and the 
occupier threw himself hurriedly out. 

‘ Bring out four horses instantly,’ was. the com- 
mand he uttered in the loud voice of haste and au- 
thority. * 

The inmate ofthe carriage was about five feet 
eleven and a half inches high, and wore a portly, 

His shoul- 
ders were broad, and his legs stoutly built, and, as 
he at that moment stood, one arm in his side pock- 
et, the other thrust into a waistcoat, which was al- 
most completely unbuttoned from the heat of the 
day, he would have made a good figure for the 
rapid but fine-finishing pencil of Harlowe. His 
head was covered with a light fur cap,.whick, 
partly thrown back, displayed that breadth of fore- 
head, which I have never yet seen absent from 
real talent. His eyes appeared to me, at that in- 
stant, to be between a light blue and a grey color. 
His face was pale and sallow, as if the turmoil of 
business, the shade of care, or the study of mid- 
night, had chased away the glow of health and 
youth. Around his mouth played a cast of sar- 
casm, which, to a quick eye, at once betrayed sa- 
tire ; and it appeared as if the lips could be easily 
resolved into the “risus sardonicus.” His head 
was somewhat larger than that which a modern 
doctrine. denominates the “ medium size ;” and 
it was well supported by a stout and well-founda- 
tioned pedestal, which was based on a breast, full, 
round, prominent and capacious. ‘The eye was 
shaded by 3 brow which 1 thought would be more 
congenial to sunshine than storm; and the nose 
was neither Grecian nor Roman, but was large 
enough to readily admit him into the chosen band 
of that “immortal rebel,”? who chose his body 
guard with capacious lungs and noses, as affording 
greater capability of undergoing toiſ and hardship. 
Altogether, he appeared to posses strong physical 
powers, 

He was dressed in an olive-brown surtout,black 
trowsers, and black waistcoat. His cravat was 
carelessly tied, and the knot almost undone, from 
the heat of the day; and as he stood with his hand 
across his bosom and his eyes bent on the gmurd, 
he was the very picture of a“ public character,” 
hurrying away on some important matter which 
required all of personal exertion and mental ener- 

Often as I have seen him since, I have never 
beheld him in so strikiag or pictoral an attitude. 

* Quick with the horses!’ was his hurried ejacu- 
lation as he recovered himself from his reverie, 
and flung himself into his carriage. The whip 

was cracked, and away went the chariot with the 
same cloud of dust, and the same tremendous 
ace. 
I did not see him pay any money. He did not 
enter the inn. He called for no refreshment, nor 
did he utter a word to any person around him.— 
He seemed to be obeyed by instinct ; and while I 
marked the chariot thundering along the street, 
which had all its then spectators turned on the 
cloud-enveloped vehicle, my curiosity was intense- 
ly excited, and I instantly descended to learn the 
name of the extraordinary stranger. Most mal-a- 
ropos, however, were my inquiries. Unfortu. 
nately the landlord was out ; the waiter could not 
tell me his name ; and the ‘hostler knew nothing 
whatsomever of him, except that he was in the 
most uncommonest hurry.’ A short time, howev- 
er, satisfied my curiosity. 
The next day brought me to the capital of the 
county where I was then on a visit. It was the 
assize time. Very fond of oratory, I went to the 
Court House to hear the forensic eloquence of the 
“ Home Circuit.” I had scarcely seated myself, 
when the same greyish eye, broad forehead, portly 
figure, and strong tone of voice,arrested my atten- 
tion. He was just on the moment of addressing 
the jury, and [ anxiously waited to hear the speech 
of aman who had already so strongly interested 
me. And after looking at the judge steadily for a 
moment, he begun his speech exactly in the fol- 
lowing pronunciation : ‘ My Lurrd,—Gentlemen 
ofthe Jury.’ 
‘Who speaks >’ instantly demanded I. 
* Counsellor O’Connell,’ was the reply. 
‘ Why he only arrived last night.’ 
‘ Late last night, and has had scarcely a mo- 
ment to con over his brief. But listen.’ 
I at once fixed my attention. As Ido not write 
short-hand,] cannot give the detail of his speech ; 
his delivery I can criticise, and can here write 
own. 
Were O’Connell addressing a mixed assembly 
where the lower orders predominated, I scarcely 
know any one who would have such a power of 
wielding the passions. He has a knack of speak- 
ing toa mob, which I have never heard exceed- 
ed. His manner has at times the rhodomontade 
of Hunt ; but he is infinitely superior of course, to 
this well known democrat, in choice of language 
and power of expression. The same remark may 


very spot for O’Connell. 
seen, and his powers and person best observed ; 
but where he in the House of Commons, Udo not} not been able to drink it. Asclepiades wrote upon 
Inn of the little village where I was sojourning,| think I am incorrect when J say, that he would | wine, the use of which he introduced with almost 
every remedy, observing, that the gods had bes- 
towed no more valuable gift on man 3 for it is said 


vour. of him, that he liked that wine best which he 


with me, yet I am free to confess that he does not 
appear to me to possess that very rare gift—gen- | 4 
uine satire. 
guage, which his compeer, Shiel, possesses, and 
the brilliancy of metaphor. None is there, else, 
however, peer or commoner, who can compete 
with him in the Catholic Association. 
guie is often coarse, and seldom elegant. 
fierce, and perhaps bold, it often is ; but vitupera- 
tion and personality make up too much of the ma- 
teriel. His voice is sometimes harsh and disso- 
nant; and I could wish more of that round, full, 
mellow tone, which is essential to a good delivery, 
and which so captivates the ear. ‘The voice is 
the key which unlocks the heart,’ says Mde. Ro- 
land. I believe it. 
fine round voice of Lord Chief Justice Bushe, and 
then let him hear the sometimes grating tones of 
O’Connell, and he will soon perceive the differ- 
ence. 
uf the harshness of Mr. J. D. Latouche’s (whose 
conversational tone, by the by, is far beyond his 
oratorical one ) and yet the coolness and the as- 
tuteness which t 

argument, would be no bad substitute for the 


O’Conhell sometimes indulges. 


elegance as Shiel, he consequently cannot give the 


gives us the prose. The attempts of the latter at 


NE 


apply where [ to draw any comparison between | 


him and another well known mob speaker, | 


bert. Were he opposed to these two persons in! 
any assembly of the people, he would infallibly | 
prove himself the victor. 


righ window, and a large mob beneath him, is the 


make little impression on the House, supposing 
ie were heard with every prepossession in his fa- 
His action wants grace and suavity—qual- 
ties so eminently fascinating in an elegant and |g 


classical speaker, but which, perhaps, are over-| the cinopholous Mosely, who, when asked, 


' The mo-|¢ What wine do you drink, doctor? answered, 
tions of his body are often sharp and angutar. His Pon at home—claret abroad !? 


arms swing about ungracefully ; and at times the 
right hand plays slovenly with his watch chain. | 4 


ooked in an “ orator of the people.” 


Though t shall not, perhaps, find many to agree 


He wants the cultivated grace of lan- 


His lan- 
Strong, 


Let the reader listen to the 
‘The voice of the latter much reminds me 


e latter gentleman possesses in an 
headlong impetuosity and violent sarcasm in which 
As he cannot clothe his language in the same 


same insinuation to his discourses. Jn this re- 
spect, his cotemporary has greatly the advantage. 
Shiel gives us the poetry of eloquence—O’Connell 


wit are clumsy, while the former can bring both 
that and metaphor to his aid, and often uses them 
with much effect. O’Connell, however, can at- 
tempt humor and he has a peculiar tact in suiting 
this humor to the Irish people. I have often seen 
a good exordium from O’Connell—an integral por- 
tion of a discourse which is extremely difficult to 
make ; and I think his perorations want grace, 
point and force, and that which the Italians would 
denominate “ espressivo.” 
I shall follow him still farther. 
The next place at which I heard the arch lead- 
er of Catholicism, was at the Council Chaniber in 
Dublin Castle, where he was employed to argue a 
case before the then Viceroy, Marquis Wellesley. 
His speech, voice, action, eye, (for nothing in or- 
tory escapes me) are as clearly before me at pre- 
sent as they were on that day; and if this should 
catch his eye, I would call it to his memory by 
saying it was one of the best speeches he ever 
made. Mr. Goulburn, who sat at the lowermost 
end of the table on the right hand of the Lord 
Lieutenant, was busily employed in taking notes. 
The person who sat next the Chief Secretary was 
Lord (then Mr.) Plunkett; but he merely kept 
his eyes fixed on the broad green cloth which was 
spread amply before him, and with his arms fold- 
ed, scarcely moved from that position the entire 
time. Lord Wellesley was at the top of the table, 
dressed in his orders; and as he was of the same 
opinion in politics with the person who was speak- 
ing, heseemed to listen to him with much plea- 
sure. His words, tone of voice, and action, seem- 
ed more strictly attended to than when I heard 
him at W—: and even his step in the anti-rooms, 
or passing to the chamber, was also guarded. Into 
that chamber he could not come in the same hurri- 
ed careless manner in which I have sometimes seen 
him fling himself into court. One day, while 
lounging in the latter place, I saw him rapidly fling 
aside the green curtain at the doorway ; and as he 
dashed down the benches to the front of the bar, 
methought he would have strode over the thick 
files of lawyers, attorneys, clerks, witnesses, &c. 
who chanced to be in his way. 
In walking through the streets, he pushes along 
in the same careless democratical manner; and 
his stout tall figure enables him to shoulder aside 
the crowds that might oppose his hurried march. 
He seems not to recollect that the slow pace is the 
pace of the gentleman ; on he goes, business and 
emancipation borne mighty on his broad shoulders; 
and stops not\nor stays, till he gets to the Four 
Court: ; from the Four Courts, he is then off to 
the Asscciation rooms—from the Association to 
the Four Courts, back again—from the Courts to 
attend some popular assembly, or keep an ap- 
pointment—from the assembly to his house to 
dine—then a hearty dinner and a temperate glass 
—business, parchments, briefs, attorney’s clerks, 
and § :nfledged lawyers’ afterwards—retiring ear- 
ly to bed—and then, next day, behold him going 
through the same endless, important, and weighty 
routine of business again. 





Arab Women. Mr. Normant, who was attach- 
ed to the French Scientific Expedition to Egypt, 


that country : 

“ The women, of whom even a habit of toil- 
some labor fail to affect the developement, pre- 
serve a delicacy of form, a just proportion in their 
limbs, a natural grace heightened by a simple and 
striking style of dress. The poorest Arabian girl, 
clothed but in a chemise and that in tatters, could 
give lessons in grace, nay almost in coquetterie, 
to the loveliest tof France. A pretty Arab 
woman is the beau ideal of a female opera dancer ; 
a form inclined to slender, but of just-proportions ; 


and of exquisite shape; hands so delicate, that 
them without opening ; gazelle-like eyes, to which 


ness and a brilliancy.” 
EER 
MAN’S MISFORTUNES :—or 4 Modern Fine Lady. 
False eyes, false teeth, false hair, false faces ; 
Alas, poor man ! how hard thy case is ; 
Instead of wcoman's—heavenly woman's charms— 





A balcony outside &/ the opinion of the most ancient philosophers and 
physicians. A moderate use of it has been sanc- 
There he would be best | tioned by the wise and good in all ages. Those 
who have denied its virtues are those who have 


physician, says, no liquor is equal to good wine. 
Reineck wrote a dissertation De Potu Vinoso ;’ 


> 
was. ‘Tobias Whitaker, physician to Charles U., 
who undertook to prove the possibility of main- 
taining life, from infancy to old age, without sick- 
ness, by the use of wine! 


ker was cordially attached to wine, and a greater 
friend to the vintner than to the apothecary, hav- 
ing as utter a dislike to unpalatable medicines, as 
the most squeamish of his patients; therefore, Dr. 
Toby’s evidence must be taken with caution, in- 
dependently of the courtly spirit that might have 
led him to adapt his theories to the times. 


ing is not matter of question. 
Seville, Antonio de Solis, who lived to be 110 years 
old, drank wine ; and even t's it wonderful pattern 
of propriety, Cornaro, did the same; but the 
question is about quantity. Sir William Temple 
was pleased to lay down a rule, and limit propri- 
ety to three glasses. ‘I drink one glass,’ says 
he, ‘ for health, a second for refreshment, a third 
for a triend 3 but he that offers a fourth is an en- 
emy. 


quantity—much depends on the capacity of the 
stomach. A very absteminous friend of mine, not 
long since, dined tete-a-tete with a gentleman well 
known for his kindness and hospitality, and not 
less so for his powers of bibulation. 
at which a fair share of many excellent wines was 
taken, Port and Madeira were put on the table, 
and before the host, a magnum of Claret. My 
friend drank his usual quantum; three glasses of 
Madeira, during whicit time a great portion of the 
magnum had disappeared ; and soon afterwards, 
being emptied, the host said, ‘I think we can just 


aid of the visiter. 


good wine.* But Cicero’s son exceeds all others ; 


speaks in the following {terms of the women of 


limbs finely turned and well set, feet very small, 
the bracelets of the lower arm may be passed over 


the black tinging of the brown gives at once a soft- 


W-ENGLAND GALAX 
— —— fom Beasde’s Journal. 
WINE DRINKING. 


Use a litle wine for thy stamach’s sake.—] Tim. v. 23. 


So says St. Paul—and this seems to have been 


rank at other people’s cost—a notion adopted by 


Hippocrates, the father of physic, recommends 
cheerful glass ;_ and Rhases, an ancient Arabian, 


nd the learned Dr. Shaw lauded the ‘ juice of the 
But the stoutest of its medical advocates 


It must, however, be remembered, that Whita- 


But the antiquity and propriety of wine-drink- 
The archbishop of 


As in eating, so in drinking, in the question of 


After dinner, 


manage a bottle between us.’ The bottle was 
brought and very shortly disappeared, without the 


We have nothing, however, in modern times, 
at all equal to the account given of some of the 
ancients. The elder Cato, we are told, warmed 
good principles with a considerable quantity of 


so much so, that he got the name of Bicongi 
because he was accustomed to drink two cungii t 
ata sitting. Pliny, and. others, abound in grand 
examples, that prove we have degenerated at any 
rate in this respect, for these convivials were nei- 
ther sick nor sorry. Even that eminent debau- 
chee, Nero, was only three times sick in fourteen 
years. ‘Nam qui luxuriæ immoderatissime esset, 
ter omnino per xiv, annos languit; atque ita, ut 
neque vino, neque consuetudine reliqua absti- 
neret. 
The Abbe de Voisenon, a very diminutive man, 
said to his physician, who ordered him a quart of 
ptisan per hour, ‘Ah! my friend, how can you 
desire me to swallow a quart an hour? I hold only 
a pint.’ 
Wine has not only been considered good for the 
body, but has, from the earliest period, been 
thought invigorating to the mind. Thus we find 
it a constant theme of praise with poets. Martial 
says— 

Regnat nocte calix, volvuntur biblia mane, 
Cum phebo Bacchus dividit imperium. 

All night I drink, and study hard all day ; 
Bacchus and Phebus hold divided sway. 


Horace has done ample justice to it; and even 
Homer says— 

The weary find new strength in generous wine. 
Upon the principle, no doubt, of expanding the 
imagination, we find, so early as 1374, one Goef- 
frey Cheucer had a pitcher of wine a gay allowed 
him. Ben Johnson, in after times, had the third 
of a pipe annually; and a certain share of this in- 
vigorating aliment has been the portion of Laure- 
ates down to the present day. 
Nor are the poets the only euloyists of wine. 
Some of the greatest names in history are to be 
found in the list. We find Mr. Burke furnishing 
reasons why the rich and the great should have 
their share of wine. He says, they are among the 
unhappy—they feel personal pain and domestic 
sorrow—they pay their full contingent to the con- 
tributions levied on the mortality in these matters ; 
therefore they require this sovereign balm. ‘Some 
charitable dole,’ says he, ‘ is wanting to those, our 
often very brethren, to fillthe gloomy 
void that reingin minds which have nothing on 
earth to hope or fear; something to relieve the 
killing languor and over-labored lassitude of those 
who have nothing to do.’ 
This observation of Mr. Burke’s introduces it 
to our notice as a remedy—as a medicine, in the 
hands of a physician. Thus we find particular 
wines recommended by particular doctors, having 
a fashionable run as specifics:—at one time all 
the gouty people were drinking Madeira; and 
many a man persuaded himself he had a fit of 
fying gout, for the sake of the remedy.{ Some- 
body, however, found out that Madeira contained 
acid, and straight the cellars were rummaged for 
old Sherry. This change was attributed to Dr. 
Baillie, who had no more to do with it than Boer- 
haave, ashe has been known to declare. Sher- 
ry, and nothing but Sherry, however, could or 
would the Podagres drink. 





* Cato allowed his slaves, during the Saturnalia, 4 but- 
tles of wine per diem. 

+ Two congii are seven quarts, or eight bottles ! 

$ An eminent house-painter in London, a governor of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, got a receipt for the Painter's 
Cholic Cin ictonum,) pede sey e all sorts of 
comfortable things—the chi ients being Cogniac 
brandy and spices. It did wonders with the first two or 
three cases ; but he found the success of the remedy so 
increased the frequency of the complaint, that he was com- 
pelled to give ap his medical treatment, for as long as he 
had the Specific, his men were constantly making wry fa- 


much with the higher orders, had a predilection 
for that nobie and expensive comforter, Hoe ! | . 
which short word, from his lips, has often made | Pexter Chavelaud. = 
the doctor’s physic as costly as the doctor's fee, |. ' 

Wine has also been recommended, by the high | felt 
est medical authorities, as alleviating the infirmi- 
ties of old age. 


yet it is more pardonable than most other excess- 
es. The progressive steps to it are cheerful, ani- 
mating, and seducing ; the melancholy are reliev- 
ed, the grave enlivened, the witty and gay inspit- 
ed—which is the very reverse of excess In eating 5 
for, Nature satisfied, every additional morsel car- 
ries dulness and stupidity with it. 
dinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is a de- 
vil,” says Shakspeare. 


adds Selden, “or master of the revels, made a law 
for Drinking. He gave orders that studs, or knobs 
of silver or gold (so Malmesbury tells us,) should 
be fastened to the sides of their cups, or drinking 
vessels, that when every one knew his mark or 
boundary, he should, out of modesty, not either 
himself covet, or force another to desire, more than 
his stint.” This is the only law, before the first 
parliament under king James, that has been made 
against those swill-bowls, 


“who, by their carouses (tippling up Nestor’s 
years as if they were celebrating the goddess Anna 
Perenna,) do, at the same time, drink others’ 
health, and mischief and spoil their own and the 
public.” 


held by the learned Sir Thomas Moore. 
Thomas was sent ambassador to the Emperor by 
king Henry the Eighth. The morning he was 
to have his audience, knowing the virtue of wine, 
he ordered his servant to bring him a good large 
glass of Sack ; and, having drunk that, called for 
another. 
would have dissuaded him from it, but in vain ; 
the ambassador drank off a second, and demanded 
a third, which he likewise drank off; insisting on 
a fourth, he was over-persuaded by his servant 
to let it alone; so he went to his audience.— 


servant, and threatened him with his cane— 


91. should be missed. 





Dr. Reynolds, who lived and practised very 


Though an excess in wine is highly tamable, 


“ Every inor- 


“King Edgar, like a king of good fellows,” 


Swabbers of drunkeu feasts, and lusty rowers, 
In full brimmed rummers that do ply their oars, 


An argument very much after this fashion —* 
ir 


The servant, with oſſicious ignorance, 


But when he returned home, he called for his 


* You rogue,’ said he, ‘what mischief have you 
done me! I spoke so to the emperor, on the in- 
spiration of those three glasses that [ drank, that 
he told me I was fit to govern three parts of 
the world. Now, you dog! if I had drunk 
the fourth glass, I had been fit to govern all the 
world.’ 
The French, a very sober people have a prov- 

erb— 

Qu’il faut, a chaque mois, 

S’enivrerau moins uve fois. 


Which has been improved by some, on this side 
the water, into an excuse for getting drunk every 
day in the week, for fear that the specific day 
It would, however, amuse 
some of our sober readers, to find this made a 
question of grave argument—yet, ‘ whether it is 
not healthful to be drunk once a. month,’ is 
treated on by Dr. Car in his letters to Dr. Quin- 
cy. 


Progress of the English Language. In the 
year 700 the Lonp’s Prayer began thus : 

“ Uren fader thic arth in heofnas, sic gekalgud 
thin noma, to cymeth thin ric: sic thin willa suc 
is in heofnas and in ertho.” 

Two hundred years after thus : 


“ Thee ure fader the eart on heofenum si thin 
namagehal-god. Cum thin ric. Si thin willa on 
eorthen swa, swa on heofnum.” 


About 200 years after this, in the reign Henry 
II, it was rendered thus, and sent over by Pope 
Adrian, an Englishman : 

“ Ure fadyr in heaven rich, 

‘Thy name be halied eber lich 
Thou bring us thy michell blisse ; 
Als hit in heaven y doe 

That in yearth beene it also,” &c. 

About 100 years after, in the reign of Henry 

III, it run thus : 
“ Fader thou art in heaven blisse 
Thin Helye nam it wurth the blisse 
Cumen and mot thy kingdom, 
Thin holy will it be all don, 
In heaven and in earth also, 
So it shall be in full well Ic tro—” &c. 


In the reign of Henry VI. it began thus : 





“ Our fader that art in heavens, haliewid be thi * 


name: the kingdom come to thee; be the will 
don in eerth as im heaven,” &c. 

In 1537 it began thus: 

“ O, oure father which art in heaven! hallowed 
be thy name. Let thy kingdome come. Thy 
will be fulfilled, as well in earth, as it is in hea- 
ven,” &c.— Wash. City Chronicle. 

Man v. Woman. The wife of a clergyman 
having occasion to make a complaint before the 
Lord Mayor’of London, against her husband for 
having refused to support her, a lady who accom- 
panied her said, in the course of the proceedings, 
to the Lord Mayor — Oh! my Lord’ Mayor, what 
a wretch is man! How destitute of principle is 
man, my Lord Mayor!’ The Lord Mayor ad- 
mitted that there was very great want of principle 
amongst men now; but he hoped, he said, that 
all men were not alike. He trusted that all men 
would not run away from their wives without 
cause, and very strong cause too. The lady re- 
peated, with a shake of the heaad— Oh! my Lord 
Mayor, man isa great wretch, an unprincipled 
wretch! Mr. Hobler.— Some of ’em are bad 
enough, ma’am, upon my word; but, if you would 
do us the favor to come and sit with us for a few 
days, we could shew you a few of your sex whom 
it would be impossible for any poor husband to 
bear.’—(Laughter.) This retort had no effect 
upon the lady, who continued to denounce the 
whole sex as mere wretches—base wretches !? 
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| ing youth mto a Kaowledge of the Latin Ianguage 
| trary te the dictates af common sense, as well ae to the 
| sound Philosophy, to commence the instruction of 
os . — | guage, by giving them abstract rules to be com 
A Greek physician recommended it to Alexane | Stended with aay practical exercises, by wh 
der as the pure blood of the earth, ° leclearly understood and determinately fixed, 


with his own pupil, upon the black board, ¢ —1 


nation. ‘The system of duubie translation has 
out; examples being given, under most of the ruins apa . 
Latio to be translated into boglish, and of English to be tee 
into Latin. - ~ 
amples follow of nouns of the same decieasivon in the 
numbers 
pupil. Kisilar exercises are prepared upon all the at) 
oa the adgectives, verbs, and rules of syntax ; vorabulariag , 
will be found at the end af these divisions ively, 
learner's ingenuity will be exercised, and thus * ote 
will not be a mere task of the memory, but will sabe # 
multaneously, upon the reflection 


superiority for infusing instruction into minds, 
viduals will propese a questicn, the same in reality, ig 
form ; and even the same pereun will at times, vary Ne. hy 
pression. But when children know exactly what will been 
will know exactly what to answer. 


used ; for those only whoheve had ex 
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E:strarts from the Preface 
As soon as the author catered upon the duties of aq 
convinced of the inadequateness of the Preset mwethed of 
Oa | 
ee 
te 
Wch thone Tele 


¥ 
Ame. 





he germ of the ot 


of which the present volume is the maturet growth fod 
theoretical opivions supported by the happiest 2 


‘The plan of the work is so simple that it hay wal 
ne anne Se 


Atter a noun of the first declension hae hese, 


the cases, and definitions of which will be 


*It will be perceived, at once, that the “Firs, —8 ee 


ly the general principles of the Innguage, without m 
lies. ‘This it iq thought, must vise be considered pha 
that of embodying the esseutials of the 
boys generally advance so slowly in the ear 
studies is, that so wuch has been put hefore ¢ 
—* utterly confused, confounding the essentials with — 
tials ; and quite discouraged, seeang 90 much to be 


chet thee 





*The catechetical for.n beeu » from « 


‘In the composition, the most simple style and 4 
’ 55— 


Ns chal 
‘The present volume will shortly be fullowed by 6 “fees 


Reader, with notes referring to Adams’ Latin Grammer & 
exceptions and ir it re 
& First Lessons.” ? 


MRENTAL SURGERY.—CaAR 


syuclasitice of the language Bet 
v 





HENDEE, corner of Washington and & 





AHN’S History of the Hebrew Goes 


wealth, translated from the German, 3288 a 
ical Seminary, Andover. day * 





EW SCHOOL BOOKS.— 
HENDEE, have just received, at the corner of 


and School Streete— 


Publii Virgilii Maronis Operas ; or the Works of Viagit, e 


pious notes—tngether with an ordo uf the most intricap 
the text, on the same page with the text. Specially 
lighten the labor of the teacher and to lead the 


edge of 


Rev. J. G. Cooper, A. M 


the poet. To which is added a table of relmeem, | 


Anew Latin Grammar ; in whieh the a * 
ge are simplified, and made easy to ag * 
anappendix. Designed for the use of Students is eaiies 


emies and schools, in the United states. By Rev 3 G Cosme, 
ofthe works of Virgil, etc. etc. 


The National Orator ; consisting of Selections adapted thy 
ond Pal 
rom the — Illustrated by eritieal and historical 
The Primary Dictionary, or Rational Voes 








for all 
pleurisy, spitting of bbe 
h, and pulmonary affections of — kind. 7 bent @ 
versal —— hd has gin 



















































































From the numerous certificates contained on the bill a 
consideration of 


the following are offered for the 
quainted wi 


medicine. 
Certificate of Abiezer Alger, Jr. of West E 
Having been seized with a v cold, 
with a bad cough, and spittirg of blood, T wae 
mendation of a friend, to make trial of the V: 


* 


"Al 
Certificate of Leonard Steddard. ¥ 
Tage Dulin Sheers estes Ee ae 
preva inflaenza, I contin apace of two 
treubled with « tad debit — of bes 
the si t jity, at wit i 
CCinuch thick matter. 1 consulted three 
and made use of Anderson’s Cough * 
thoui be 
the Vegetable 
effect was immediate ; and in the course eff 
the lect teu guacs 


my health was as good as it has been for 


— 


Rochester, N. Y. Nov. 21. 1827. * 

Aneminent Ph of New -Hampebire 

the Vegetable Pu Baleam is a valuable medicine, 

ly been used with success in a severe 

tended with the raising of much blood, which hed resisted ¢ 

prescription. a 
%,* ‘The V Pulmonary Balsam may : 

& REED, No 44 Hanover-street, (at the head of Bimati, 

MOND COLE, No 12 Bowdoin ‘Row, & N. 

BROTH. and JOHN J. BROWA, 45 Wedial 

near the Boylston Market, and of W 

bridgepurt. Price 50 cents a bottle. 


Al 
EWETT’S IMPROVED VE 
gestion, Jaundice, diseases of the liver, less of 


weakness of the limbs, costiveness and Piles. — 
— many testimonials recently received of ty 





hy e' RONG 
for examination. — 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Masow Kwa 


Sept. 3d, 1 7 
Door bie It is with no ordinary interest thet 1 an 
to the ic the virtues of Jewett'y Ings 
or German Epecitie. for the cure of 
case of the most 


lieal aid: dieti 
Specific, the sonal Gen 

and body, { was induced almost without te 
aemed Pills; — to find 


fects. My distressing symptoms daily decreased, and Li 
most entirely “cured of my 22* 


& case something similar to mine, I made 

Pills, and by implicitly following the directions 

in⸗tant relief, and by using two more, t! 
now 


Essex-Street—Joseph 
Whitton de Wheeler’ Cembenage pont 
R. JEWETT’S AMERIC ve 
nd — 
LOB os APPE: A 


Bee 


¢ 
J 


unquestionably the most 
present before the public thoes diseases ia 
sort are indicated. _ 


*,* These Bi 
Dr Stephen Jewett, of Riniges No H., and 
Guoquity et those formerly prescribed by his 
Sold by LOW: 
Th x ba Wa ny n 28 
&7For sale as above, Dr P 


® ‘ ‘ Bs. ; 
— : 4 . 4 — 
‘ 7 a 2 . ei ew A J 
— <i 7 l= ue 


" Published every Friday Evening, at Ne. 8, © 5 
OTIS CLAPP, __.. 
FOR THE PROPRIETORS” 


WILLIAM MARDEN .sp TRUMAN B. SAWLEES 


TERMS. THREE DOLLARS s year, 
are mort ong — changed ot Che sams 1 
will be * 
— — 
or at deci 
quarter must pay ONE — 8 s j 
New-York, R. P. Bush. No. 90, Webetre™ 
Baltimore, (Md.) William Porter. a 
Se (Gevrgia, 
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c { n omitted ; but it r 
1 which would he wsefal tothe American lawyer, 


